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INTRODUCTORY. 


The  story  of  an  outrage! — A  great  book-burning — Where  are  the 
records? — A  human  document — The  Custom's  staff — Princi- 
pal inhabitants — Lieutenant  Bray  of  the  Hindei — The 
Lottery  of  Polperro — Where  were  the  Magistrates? — Busy 
free-traders — A  tobaccO'  voyage — Sources  of  inspiration — 
Explanatory. 


^^OME  time  during  the  third  quarter  of  the  19th  century — 
the  precise  date  is  immaterial — an  outrage  of  a  very  heinous 
nature  was  perpetrated,  all  unknown  tO'  the  world,  in  the 
ancient  port  of  Fowey.  Nay,  if  tradition  is  to  be  relied  on,  the 
first,  and  indeed  the  only  intimation  conveyed  to  the  inhabitants 
of  what  was  happening  in  their  midst,  reached  them  through  the 
olfactory  o-rgans  : — though,  alas!  without  exciting  the  least  sus- 
picion as  tO'  the  cause. 

It  all  came  about  in  this  wise.  Her  Majesty's  advisers,  in 
their  wisdom,,  and  zeal  for  economy,  having  seen  fit  toi  effect  cer- 
tain reductions  in  the  Custom's  department,  singled  out,  amongst 
other  place,  the  port  of  Fowey — famed  in  song  and  story — as  a 
field  for  their  enterprise;  and  despatched  a  pair  of  sprightly 
gentlemen  from  London  to  give  effect  to  their  resolution. 

Now,  the  reception  that  would  have  been  accorded  these 
emissaries  in  the  good  old  times,  when  red-hot  zeal  for  the  honour 
of  their  town  was  a,  marked  trait  of  all  good  Foyens,  may  be  ur- 
mised  from  the  ear-cropping  exploits  that  figure  in  the  civic 
annals.  But  we  have  fallen  on  degenerate  days:  and  so,  these 
young  Londoners —  their  mission  being  unsuspected,  were  not  only 
peaceably  admitted,  but  snugly  installed  for  several  days  in  that 
noble  edifice  which,  in  this  venerable  searport,  fulfills  the  role  of 
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Custom-house — wherein,  as  it  afterwards  came  to  light,  were  per- 
formed the  sacrificial  rites  pertaining  to  the  solemn  function  de- 
puted to  them. 

The  precise  ceremonial  observed  on  this  occasion  was  never 
divulged.  All  that  ever  leaked  out  was  a  strong  smell  of  burning 
— what  an  esteemed  resident  described  as  a  ''  div'le  of  a  stink,'' 
which  i>ervaded  the  vicinity  of  the  said  temple  while  the  obser- 
vances were  in  progress.  It  is  common  knowledge,  however,  that 
the  rites  took  the  form  of  a  bonfue,  whereby  vast  quantities  of 
books  and  pai:)ers — the  accumulation  of  centuries,  pertaining  to 
the  Fowey  Customs,  were  consumed,  and  their  ashes  afterwards 
committed  to  the  deep: — an  act  of  sacrilege  by  which  several 
hundred-weights  of  invaluable  material  for  the  compilation  of  his- 
tory were  consigned  to  an  undeserved  oblivion. 

This  great  book-burning  was  consummated,  partly  on  the 
beach,  and  partly  in  a  cellar  beneath  the  old  mansion  abutting  on 
the  Custom-house,  at  that  time  occupied  by  Dr.  Davis,  but  since 
converted  into  a  bank,  who.se  quaint  facade,  with  its  beautiful 
porch,  once  formed  quite  the  most  picturesque  feature  of  the 
town.  And  the  evil  deed  completed,  the  perpetrators  thereof  re- 
turned to  London,  carrying  along  with  them  a  parcel  of  selected 
documents  whose  resting-place  is  not  even  known. 

It  is  as  useless  crying  over  burnt  paper  as  over  spilt  milk. 
Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  port  of  Fowey 
— whose  Customs'  records  are  known  to  have  extended  back  for 
several  generations,  an  expression  of  regret  that  the  fanatics  who 
initiated  this  piece  of  vandalism  had  not  the  decency  to  consult 
the  city  fathers  before  completing  it,  is  surely  permissible. 

From  that  regretable  holocaust  but  one  volume  of  any  value 
remains — the  "  Oath  Book,"  to  wit :  wherein  every  member  of  the 
Customs'  staff  was  wont  to  record  a  solemn  asseveration  touching 
the  faithful  i>erformance  of  his  duty.  The  earliest  entry  in  this 
"  human  document  "  runs  as  follows  :  — 

"  Jan.  3,  1681.     This  Tort  of  ffowy. 
Item.     I.  Chas  Polkinhorne  of  Helston  in  the  County  of  Corn- 
wall do  sware  that  I  will  be  faithful  1  and  just  to  her  Maj^y 


in  the  executiom  of  the  Trust  in  me  reposed  as  Commander 
of  the  Fowye  Smack  on  the  account  of  ye  Customs.  So 
Help  me  God.  Charles.  Cha.  Polkinhorne.  Am  be.  Coll. 
Sworn  before  us  This  22nd  of  March 

Wm.  Toller  D  :   Compt." 
There  follow,  also,  the  declarations  of  J.  Oliver  Johns,  waiter 
and  Searcher  att  Bodinick :   and  of  Thomas  Smyth,  of  Polruan, 
Augt.  ISth.  1684. 

Alsoi  of 

"  The  29th  of  Octob.  1698. 
J.  Roger  Langon  wait^^  and  Search^*  att  the  Parr,  doo  swear  to 
God  trew  and  faithfull  in  y^  execution  and  discharge  to  y^ 
best  of  my  knowledge:  and  power  in  the  several  1  trusts  and 
Imployments  committed  to  my  charge  and  Inspections  in 
ye  service  of  his  Maj^ies  Customs,  soe  help  mee  God  : 
Juravit  Corami  Roger  Langdon. 

John  Dagge  Cbll*. 
Henry  Stephens  D.  Comp*." 
From  a  Directory  for    the   year    1791,  we  learn  that  the 
Customs'  staff  was  then  composed  as  follows:  — 

W.  Cotton — Surveyor  of  the  Customs  and  Alderman. 
H.  Couche — Controller  of  the  Customs. 
J.  Courts^ — Collector  of  the  Customs  and  Alderman. 
With  3  Custom-house  officers ;  1  Land-waiter ;  3  Salt-officers ;   1 
Searcher  of  salt ;  and  1  Excise-officer. 

The  rapid  decline  of  the  port  of  Fowey,  from  a  Customs 
point  of  view,  during  the  last  century,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  table  of  "  Securities  "  required  from  the  Collectors  of 
Customs :  — 

1830  £4,000 

1840  3,000 

1845 2,000 

1850  1,500 

1881  500 

From  a  "  List  of  the  principal  inhabitants,"  of  the  same  dace, 
we  learn  that  the  town  supported  no  less  that  3  Surgeons,  2  Attor- 
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neys,  1  Innkeeper,  4  Ship-builders,  1  Musician,  and  a  Peruke- 
maker.  There  were  also  noi  fewer  than,  13  resident  Naval  Officers, 
comprising  2  Captains,  5  Lieutenants,  2  Masters,  and  a  Purser. 
Of  the  Lieutenants,  one  was  empk)yed  on  the  ''  Impress  Service," 
while  another — Lieut.  Gabriel  Bray,  earned  some  notoriety,  eight 
vears  later,  when  in  command  of  the  Revenue  Cutter  Hinde,  160 
tons,  16  guns,  and  24  men,  by  the  capture  of  the  famous  smugg- 
ling ves.sel,  "  Lottery,"  of  Polperro,  off  the  Lizard,  after  a  14- 
hours'  chase,  on  the  morning  of  May  14,  1799.  The  crew  of 
this  notorious  craft  had  been  ''  wanted  "  for  several  months  past 
in  connection  with  the  murder  of  a  Revenue  officer  on  the  night 
of  Dec.  26,  1798,  off  Penlee  Point,  near  Cawsand. 

The  "  Lottery  affair ''  created  a  good  deal  of  excitement  at 
the  time,  and  together  with  its  tragic  sequel  has  been  immor- 
talised by  Mr.  Jonathan  Couch  in  his  "  History  of  Pol- 
PERRO."  The  story — full  of  inaccuracies  as  it  is,  contains  all 
the  elements  of  a  thrilling  romance,  and  the  materials  have  been 
skilfully  utilised  by  a  talented  authoress  in  a  picture  of  Polperro 
life,  entitled  "  Adam  and  Eve."  (By  Mrs.  Parr.)* 

Coming  to  later  times,  we  find  a  Lieut.  Burn  in  charge  of  the 
Sea-Fencil)les,  here,  from  1807,  till  the  reduction  of  the  corps 
in  1811.  While,  from  other  sources  we  find  mention  of  the  Snow, 
"  Jobson  of  Fowey," — owners  Thomas  Slade  and  Thomas  Cogan, 
as  being  granted  a  pass  for  the  Mediterranean.  (June,  1815.)  And 
during  the  same  year  the  Commander  of  the '' Providence" 
Revenue  Cruiser.  reix)rts  that  having  taken  some  smugglers  in 
the  open  boat,  "James  and  Mary,"  in  Fowey  harbour,  and  there 
being  no  Justice  of  the  Peace  at  Fowey,  the  men  were  taken  to 
Plymouth. 

A  reference  to  the  Custom.s'  "  Oaths  of  admission  "  book 
shows  that  the  following  were  Justices  of  the  Peace  at  Fowey  at 
the  dates  named: — 1821,   Robert  Hearle  and  R.   S.  Flamank  ; 


*  A  detailed  account  of  this  famous  affair,  compiled  from  authentic 
sources,  was  contributed  by  the  prosont  writer  to  the  Western  Moniing 
Neirs,  under  the  title,  *•  A  Poi.i'Kuro  Traokdy  ;  or,  Thf,  True  Story  of 
THF  Lottery  "  (April  5th  and  8th,  1905). 
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1826,  Robert  Hearle^  Mayor;  John  Bennet,  Justice;  1827,  John 
Kempe,  Justice. 

From  documents  in  the  Record  Office,  and  elsewhere,  we 
obtain  evidence  of  the  commercial  enterprise  of  the  Foyens, 
thus : — 

1824.— The  "  Elizabeth  "  and  "  Grace,"  of  Fowey,  are 
caught  smuggling. 

1829. — The  "  Lucy,"  of  Fowey,  is  seized,  in  January,  at 
Chichester,  with  concealments  containing  100  half-ankers  of 
spirits  on  board. 

1832.— The  "Rose"  sailed  from  Roscoff  with  100  tubs  of 
brandy  for'  Fowey.  Also,  the  following  vessels  w-ere  repo-rted  at 
Ro'scoff  taking  in  cargoes: — The  "Eagle,"  35  tons,  and  the 
"  Rose,"  11  tons,  both  of  Fowey  and  for  Fowey.  And  again, 
later,  the  "Eagle"  sailed  from  Roscoff  with  300  tubs  foir  the 
Fowey  district ;  followed  soon  after  by  another  trip  wdth  150  tubs 
for  the  Fowey  district.  And  the  following  year  a  "  well-informed 
correspondent "  reports  from  Roscoff  that  the  "  Eagle,"  on  board 
which  are  the  two  Dunstans  from  Portloe,  "  has  been  very  success- 
ful ;  she  sailed  on  the  27th  March,  landed  her  cargo,  and  was 
back  at  Roiscoff  on  the  31st.  A  tobacco  voyage  will  now  take 
place :  Mallaby  is  conducting  the  operations  w^ith  the  greatest 
secrecy,  and  is  trying  toi  get  authorized  by  the  Customs  to  load  in 
the  roads  of  the  Isle  of  Bas." 

The  "  Love,"  also,  is  reported  as  sailing  with  150  tubs  for 
Fowey. 

In  1833,  two  men  belonging  to  Fowey,  and  one  fromi  Pol- 
ruan,  serving  in  the  Coastguard,  are  dismissed  for  being  con- 
cerned in  some  smuggling  transaction. 

But  these  dry,  official  jottings  convey  a  sadly  inadequate  idea 
of  the  zeal  and  enterprise  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  Fowey 
and  the  adjacent  country  carried  on  the  "free-trade,"  or,  as  we 
call  it  nowadays,  "smuggling."  "  He  w^hoi  wishes  to  understand 
the  condition  of  man  in  former  ageis,"  says  Macaulay,  "  must 
mingle  in  the  crowd.  He  must  obtain  admission  to  the  convivial 
table  and  the  domestic  hearth.     He  must  bear  with  vulgar  expres- 
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sion,  and  not  shrink  from  exploring  even  the  retreats  of  misery." 
In  short,  we  must  seek  elsewhere  for  inspiration  if  we  would 
master  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  smuggling  industry. 

Xow,  it  so  chanced  that  it  was  the  writer's  good  fortune,  in 
days  gone  by,  to  hold  a  CV^astguard  appointment  at  the  port  of 
Fowey ;  which  comprised  the  super\ision  of  several  miles  of  the 
adjacent  coast.  And  with  a  view  to  qualifying  as  an  efficient  pro'- 
tector  of  the  revenue,  and,  at  the  same  time,  satisfying  his  own 
unbounded  curiosity,  he  sought  out  and  became  acquainted  with 
every  O'ld  person  who-  had  been  in  any  way  concerned  with  the 
introduction,  through  illicit  channels,  of  the  good  and  bad' 
spirits,  which  the  Cornishmen  of  former  days  loved,  not  always 
wisely,  but  too-  well.  Following  Macaulay's  advice,  he  pushed 
his  quest  intO'  all  sorts  of  unorthodox  channels,  thus  unearthing 
quite  a  number  of  "  ancients  "  of  either  sex,  who',  when  tactfully 
approached,  proved  ver}'  ready  to  disclose,  not  only  those  curious 
details  which  fall  under  the  heading  of  *'  trade  secrets,"  but  such 
experiences  as  had  fallen  to  their  particular  lot.  And  from  the 
lips  of  these  Cornish  worthies  a  very  plethora  of  information  re- 
lating to  the  now  lost  art  of  smuggling  was  slowly  extracted. 

Obviously  it  would  have  been  injudicious  to  have  imparted 
these  confe.ssions  to  the  world  during  the  lifetime  of  the  estimable 
folk  who  had  thus  obligingly  unloaded  their  conisciences.  And, 
even  now,  long  after  all  who  could  speak  from  personal  experience 
of  the  trade  have  joined  the  great  migration,  some  little  diffidence 
is  felt  35  to  the  propriety  of  making  them  public.  Indeed,  it  is 
only  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  a  very  dear  and  valued  friend, 
in  whose  literary  taste  and  sound  judgment  the  writer  has  the 
most  implicit  trust — the  newspaper  boy,  to  wit — that  these  pages 
are  now  sent  forth,  with  all  apologies  for  their  imperfections,  and 
the  fervent  hope  that  the  perusal  of  their  contents  may  conduce 
to  a  better  appreciation  of  a  (jnce  great  and  prosperous  industry. 


THE  POSTHUMOUS   PAPERS 

OF 

THE   POLRUAN 
MUTUAL   IMPROVEMENT   SOCIETY 

(LIMITED). 


*'  Relations  of  matter  of  fact  have  a  value  from  their  sub- 
stance as  much  as  from  their  form,  and  the  variety  of  events  is 
seldom  without  entertainment  or  instruction,  however  indiffer- 
ently soever  the  tale  is  told." — Sir  Wm.  Temple. 


EXPLANATORY. 


Though  loist  to  sight,  to  memory  dear — An  unknown  Bos  well — 
Honeymooning  in  Eden^ — Truth  stranger  than  fiction — A 
curious  coincidence^ — The  question  of  dates — Coy  smugglers 
— Pontius  Pilate  at  Polruan — The  perfect  historian. 


^/gjN  old  monk,  so  the  story  runs,  on  being  questioned  about 
^^S  certain  monastic  documents,  cloaked  his  ignorance  by  re- 
plying that  they  were  "  mysteries  of  the  church."  The 
answer  served  its  purpo'se,  and  I  must  warn  my  readers  that  an 
equally  evasive  reply  awaits  any  toio-curious  student  who  would 
fain  pry  into  the  antecedents  of  the  following  records. 

That  the  Polruan  Mutual  Improvement  Society 
(Limited),  came  intoi  being,  that  it  enjoyed  a  useful, 
if  all  too  brief,  career,  and  that  it  fell  into  dissolution  ere  ever  the 
world  had  come  toi  realise  its  existence,  is  all  that  really  need  be 
known  about  it.  To  be  sure,  that  vigilant  watch-dog,  the  con- 
temporary press,  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  any  allusion  tO'  the 
Society.  But  have  not  some  of  the  most  momentous  revolutions 
in  the  world's  history  been  hatched  in  the  quietude  of  a  back 
parlour?  And  does  not  our  greatest  historian  tell  us  that  "the 
circumstances  which  have  most  influenced  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind have  been,  for  the  most  part,  noiseless  revolutions?" 

That  the  Society  had  the  good  fortune  tO'  produce  a  Boswell 
is  manifest  from  the  existence  of  its  records.  And  albeit  no- 
thing definite  is  known  concerning  the  birth-place  and  manner- 
of-life  of  this  worthy  soul,  that  he  was  no  Cornishman  must  be 
patent  to  every  native  of  the  Duchy,  who,  as  he  deA'ours  these 
pages,  will  ofttimes  be  moved  to  mirth  at  the  chronicler's  futile 
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attempts  toi  give  expression  to  the  colloquialisms  which  render 
"Cornish  as  she  is  spoke" — according  to  the  modern  novelist, 
so  much  more  adequate  a  vehicle  for  the  materialisation  of  thought 
than  the  mutilated  English  of  the  Board  Schools. 

But  how  did  these  treasures  find  their  way  into  the  editor's 
hands?  Neither  wild  horses,  nor  tame  asses,  shall  drag  that 
secret  from  his  breast.  If  that  lying  jade,  rumour,  is  to  be  trusted 
for  once,  the  penalties  attaching  to-  any  breach  of  confidence  on 
the  part  of  a  sworn  member  of  the  Society  were  almost  terrifying 
in  their  severity.  The  editor's  reluctance,  therefore,  to  furnish 
any  clue  to  the  identity  of  his  informant  will  be  readily  understood. 

But  why  worry  over  the  matter?  Enquiries  into  the  origin  of 
things  invariably  land  us  in  the  primeval  slime,  where  the  wise 
and  the  foolish,  alike,  slither  about  without  touching  bottom. 
When  our  lightly  attired  ancestors  were  honeymooning  in  Eden, 
and  Adam  received  that  fateful  apple  at  the  hands  of  his  spouse — 
most  delectable  of  travelling  companions,  unencumbered  with 
jewel-case,  or  even  trousseau^ —  did  he  stop  tO'  enquire  about  its 
antecedents?  No;  he  just  gobbled  it  up^ — too  greedily  for  the 
happiness  of  the  human  race,  alas !  confiding  in  the  wisdom  of 
his  partner's  choice;  and,  loi!  his  eyes  were  opened.  And  if  the 
reader  will  just  be  content  tO'  swallow  the  historic  fragments  here- 
in offered  in  the  same  trustful  spirit,  his  eyes  will  be  opened  tooi, 
and  he  will  begin  to  perceive,  in  spite  of  all  he  learnt  in  the 
vulgar  tongue  at  the  instance  of  his  god-parents,  his  own  intel- 
lectual nakedness  in  respect  of  a  branch  of  industry  which 
monopolised  the  time  and  thoughts  of  thousands  of  earnest.  God- 
fearing Comishmen  in  times  past.  In  short,  a  careful  study  of 
these  pages  will  afford  one  more  proof  of  the  truth  of  Shakes- 
pear's  remark :  — 

'■'  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy." 

But  what  guarantee  have  we  of  their  authenticity  ?  For, 
alas!  it  must  be  confessed  there  have  been  people  rash  enough 
to  insinuate  doubts  touching  their  bona-fides.  But,  then,  did  not 
a  learned  Divine  once  compile  a  treatise  to  prove  that  there  never 
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had  been,  and  never  couldi  have  been,  such,  a  person  as  Napoleon 
Buonaparte?  How  then  could  the  P.M.I.  Society,  Ltd.,  expect 
immunity  from  the  attacks  of  sceptics?  Let  me,  therefore,  ex- 
plain that  when  these  archives  passed  intoi  my  hands  there  were 
people  still  living  who'  could  speak  from  personal  knowledge  of 
the  events  therein  recorded,  and  whose  testimony  so  exactly 
agreed  with  the  written  narrative  that  but  one  inference  was 
poissible,  namely,  that  the  personal  experiences  of  these  veterans 
formed  the  subject  matter  of  the  records.  And  when,  in  due 
course,  the  names  of  these  makers  of  history,  whose  friendship  it 
was  the  writer's  privilege  to  enjoy,  were  discovered  figuring  in  the 
official  recordsi  of  the  Coastguard  service,  and  in  connection  with 
the  identical  occurrences  they  had  so  graphically  described,  this 
inference  at  once  ripened  into  conviction.  Fromi  that  moment 
all  doubts  concerning  the  bonarfides  of  the  documents  vanished, 
and  the  editor  at  once  realised  the  unique  character  of  his 
possession. 

There  still  remained  the  question  of  dates.  It  was  felt  that 
such  definitions  of  time  as  "back-along,"  or  "  when  I  was  sarvin' 
along  wi'  Mr.  Hicks  up  toi  Tregabrown,"  or  "  time  Billy  Hocken 
kept  the  Red  Heifer  public-hoiuse,"  though  expressive  in  their 
way,  were  hardly  precise  enough  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
historical  exegesis.  But  where  to  turn  for  the  needful  informa- 
tion? There  was  the  rub.  Neither  Municipal  archives;  nor 
Parish  Registers ;  nor  Episcopal  Charges ;  nor  Parochial  His- 
tories help  one  in  any  way.  Indeed,  the  lack  of  attention  dis- 
played by  "  sober  historians  "  toi  the  principles  and  practices  of 
an  industry  which  once  exercised  a  profound  influence  on  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  is  simiply  scandalous.  True,  the  omission 
may  be  attributed,  in  noi  small  degree,  to^  the  well-known  aver- 
sion of  all  great  captains  of  industry  toi  publicity.  For,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  in  these  hustling,  self-advertising  days,  the  really 
capable  smugglers  were  excessively  coy  of  seeing  their  exploits  in 
print.  Like  true  heroes,  they  affected  a  quite  remarkable  reti- 
cence in  regard  to  their  own  share  in  the  making  of  history.  Nor 
was  it  then  etiquette  to  furnish  "  copy  "  to  the  press,  or  even  to 
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invite  "  our  local  correspondent "  to  assist  at  a  run  of  goods.  Of 
course,  the  world  is  the  poorer  for  this.  Just  consider,  for  ex- 
ample, what  masterpieces  a  Stevens,  or  a  Kipling,  or  even  a  Marie 
Corelli  would  have  dashed  off,  had  these  giants  of  literature  been 
privileged  tO'  witness  a  landing  of  good  spirits  in  the  old  style! 
So  stirring  a  theme  would  have  awakened  the  muse  of  the  Poet 
Laureate,  to  say  nothing  of  minor  warblers. 

But  to  get  back  tO'  the  dates.  And  first,  as  regards  the  incu- 
bation of  the  Society.  Judging  from  internal  evidence,  the'  editor 
is  inclined  to  locate  this  epoch-making  event  somewhere  between 
the  years  1870-80.  It  is  on  record,  moreo'ver,  that  at  about  this 
period  a  wave  of  intellectual  activity  swept  over  Polruan.  The 
spirit  of  inquiry  simply  raged  through  the  place,  and  presently 
assumed  material  form  in  that  imposing  institution  for  the  study 
of  A,  B,  C,  which,  in  company  with  St.  Saviour's  chapel  and  the 
Coastguard  look-out  house,  crowns  the  hill,  and  by  reason  of  its 
noble  proportions  and  fine  architecture,  challenges  the  attention 
of  visitors. 

The  beneficient  results  that  have  flowed  from  this  great  centre 
of  learning  are  so  well  known  that  to  dilate  on  them  further  would 
merely  weary  the  reader.  Let  the  following  example  suffice.  A 
young  lady,  aged  12,  holding  a  po.st  in  a  private  household,  com- 
bining hard  work  with  modest  remuneration,  on  being  asked  the 
purpose  of  the  famous  l)eacon  at  the  harbour's  mouth — coiur 
monly  called  '"  Punch's  Cross,"  promptly  replied  that  it  had  been 
placed  there  by  Pontius  Pilate.  Truly,  the  schoolmaster  has  not 
laboured  all  these  years  in  vain. 

As  regards  the  dates  of  the  several  events  described  in  the 
chronicles,  it  has  been  possible,  by  dint  of  much  quarrying  amidst 
mountains  of  irrelevant  matter,  to  fix  the  times  of  all  the  most  im- 
portant ones,  and,  further,  by  supplementing  the  narrative  by  ex- 
tracts from  official  re<:ords,  greatly  to  enhance  its  value. 

It  is  just  possible,  of  course,  that  the  full  significance  of  these 
chronicles  of  a  vanished  past  may  not  be  appreciated  all  at  once. 
Xay,  in  some  minds  there  may  even  spring  up  a  feeling  of  resent- 
ment at  being  introduced  to  such  low  company,  or  at  the  imperti- 
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nence  of  a  mere  alien  in  raking  up  the  heroic  achievements  of 
"  Fcrmer  men  in  Far  Cornwall."  But  does  not  a  justly-admired 
writer  tell  us  that  "  toi  look  back  upon  what  is  beginning  to  appear 
almost  a  fabulous  era  in  the  eyes  of  the  modern  children  of  light, 
is  not  unamusing  or  uninstructive ;  for,  still  better  to  appreciate 
the  present,  we  should  be  led  not  infrequently  toi  recall  the  in- 
tellectual muzziness  of  the  past  ?" 

''  The  perfect  historian,"  says  a  professor  of  the  craft,  "is  he 
who'  considers  noi  anecdote,  noi  peculiarity  of  manner,  no'  familiar 
saying,  as  too  insignificant  for  his  notice."  Let  us  remember, 
mioreover,  that,  toi  quote  the  words  of  a  famous  philosopher,  "  All 
that  we  dO',  all  that  we  are,  is  the  outcome  of  ages  of  labour;" 
wherein,  be  it  remarked,  the  smugglers  played  a  much  more  shin- 
ing part  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

Just  another  word.  The  "  perfect  historian  "  of  the  Duchy 
has  yet  toi  arise.  When,  however,  in  his  search  for  material  where- 
with tO'  compile  the  economic  history  of  Cornwall  during  the  19th 
century,  this  peerless  scribbler  turns  to  these  pages  for  enlighten- 
ment— as  assuredly  he  will,  is  it  too'  much  tO'  ask  him  to  acknow- 
ledge the  source  of  his  inspiration  ? 


INAUGURATION  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


Local  enthusiasm — A  treatise  on  Barnacles — Go' it,  Cinders  ! — An 
abuse  of  justice — The  town  tap' — A  startling  proposal — 
Smuggling,  falsely  so-called — A  waste  of  good  liquor — Now, 
Jimmy,  I've  found  you  ! — A  question  of  membership — Good, 
staunch  chaps. 

To  evolve  a  coherent  account  of  the  opening  ceremony  from 
the  crude  mass  of  undigested  notes  left  by  the  diarist  has  been  no 
easy  task.  The  editor  trusts,  however,  that  by  the  rigid  exclusion  of 
all  extraneous  matter,  and  a  judicious  selection  of  such  details 
only  as  possess  historical  value,  he  has  compiled  a  record 
worthy  of  the  occasion. 


i^igiN  event  fraught  with  such  important  results  to  the  town  as 
^^t  the  formation  of  a  Mutual  Improvement  Society  caused 
quite  a  little  flutter  of  excitement.  Every  branch  of  local 
trade  and  industry  was  represented.  Even  the  Sanitary  authori- 
ties sent  their  deputy,  in  the  person  of  the  Dustman :  while 
educational  enthusiasts,  and  people  interested  in  good  work.s,  dis- 
played a  warm  .sympathy  with  the  movement.  The  greatest  en- 
thusiasm, however,  was  manifested  by  the  young  folk — boys  and 
girls  alike — who  formed  quite  a  crowd  long  before  the  time  fixed 
for  the  opening  of  the  doors,  and  presently,  in  default  of  admis- 
sion, gave  vent  to  their  feelings  in  those  bizarre  manifestations  so 
beloved  of  youth. 

The  meeting  had  scarcely  settled  to  business  and  the  election 
of  a  chairman  when  the  rift  within  the  lute  began  to  manifest  it- 
self. One  of  the  most  respected  residents — Captain  Stockhollum, 
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whose  Treatise  o>n  "  The  cultivation  of  barnacles  on  ships'  bottoms 
with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  seamen's  dietary  on  long 
voyages  " — caused  such  a  flutter  in  scientific  circles  some  years 
ago,  having  suggested  marine  zoology  as  a,  fit  subject  for  inquiry, 
the  representative  of  sanitation  jumped  up,  with  the  peculiar 
alertness  begotten  of  lo^ng  practice  in  getting  on  and  off  a  cart- 
shaft,  and  declared,  somewhat  acrimoniously,  that  the  object  of 
the  Society  was  the  improvement  of  the  mind',  and,  if  the  Cap^- 
tain  wanted  to  talk  about  "  hinsects^ — leastways  he  took  it  that 
was  what  the  Cap'n  was  driving  at — he  had  come  to  the  wrong 
shop,  and  ..."  The  rest  of  the  speech  was  lost  in  the  uproar 
caused  by  a  voice  from  the  back  calling  out,  "  Goi  it,  Cinders !" 

Order  having  been  re'Stored,  Mr.  Zebedee  Curl-paper,  of  the 
Lanteglos  Toilet  Club,  roise  tO'  propose  the  "  Origin  of  Cornish 
Creami,  especially  in  relation  toi  its  application  to  '  splits,'  "  as  an 
interesting  subject  of  research.  Wherii  up  rose  the  Town  Crier's 
Deputy  and  said  he  "  took  that  as  pussonal,  seein'  as  how  it  was 
well  known  to^  every  one  in  Polruan  that  he  had  been  County- 
courted  for  not  paying  his  cream  bill ;  vich  haction,"  he  went  on 
toi  say,  "  was  a  gross  abuse  of  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice,  seeing 
as  how  he  had  been  laid  up  for  three  months  with  the  brown 
typhus  (bronchitis?),  thereby  losing  the  emoluments  of  his  office 
for  that  time. " 

The  ladies  having  exhausited  their  sympathy  for  this  estimable 
and  unmarried  public  functionary,  a  gentleman.,  with  a  sad  cast 
of  countenance,  in  the  front  row,  proposed  ''  Wesley's  work  in 
Cornwall "  as  a  very  proper  subject  for  engaging  the  attention  of 
the  Society,  especially  in  view  of  the  young  people,  whose 
thoughts  would  be  the  better  for  being  directed  to  serious  chan- 
nels. But,  on  someone  calling  out,  "  He  was  agin  the  smugglers," 
the  sad-faced  proposer  collapsed. 

After  some  further  confused  talk,  an  austere  dame,  wielding 
an  umbrella  rather  threateningly,  suggested  that  the  researches  of 
the  Society  should  be  directed  towards  the  discover}-  of  the  town's 
water  supply.  This  gave  rise  to  angry  recriminations;  certain 
people  waxing  so  hot  over  the  matter  that  the  Chairman  threatened 
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to  put  some  of  them  under  the  town  tap,  which  happened  to  be 
running  at  the  moment. 

The  initial  excitement  ha\ing  subsided,  as  shewn  by  the 
diminishing  and  rather  somnolent  audience,  the  question  of  mem- 
bership came  up  for  discussion.  But  here,  again,  a  bone  of  con- 
tention was  thrown  in  by  a  gentleman,  desirous,  it  was  suspected, 
of  seeing  his  name  in  print,  moving  "  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society  be  communicated  to  the  Press."  The  motion  was  in- 
stantly quashed  however.  Whereupon  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
respected  inhabitants  proposed  that,  ''  having  regard  tO'  the  ante- 
cedents of  the  place,  and  the  well-known  commercial  instincts  of 
the  people,  there  could  be  nO'  fitter  subject  for  research  than  the 
history  of  that  particular  branch  of  trade  in  which  so  many  of 
their  fellow-townsmen  had  been  interested  in  times  past,  when  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  was  still  held  sacred,  and  no  tyrannical 
Government  had  yet  dared  tot  interfere  with  the  industries  of  their 
native  place."  "  He  referred,  of  course,"  the  speaker  went  on  to 
say,  "  to  that  particular  branch  of  commercial  enterprise  which 
had  been  falsely  called  '  smuggling.'  It  was  difficult,"  he  con- 
tinued, in  a  tremulous  voice,  "  toi  speak  temperately  on  a  subject 
once  so  dear  to  Comishmen — a  cause  in  which  so  many  of  their 
dearest  relatives  and  friends,  aye,  their  own  flesh  and  blood,  had 
suffered  a  cruel  martyrdom  in  that  emblem  of  tyranny,  the  County 
Gaol,  up  Bodmin  way.  He  was  sure  there  were  few  in  the  room 
that  evening  who  were  not  connected  in  some  way  with  members 
of  that  once  flourishing  industry  who'  had  laid  down  their  lives 
in  the  cause  of  free-trade,  not  in  fair  and  open  fight  wdth  preven- 
tive officers,  for  that  would  have  been  a  death  to  glory  in,  but  in 
conflict  with  the  elements — the  winds  and  the  waves,  which  had 
swallowed  up  so  many  lives,  aye,  and  so  many  cargoes  of  beauti- 
ful French  brandy,  to  say  nothing  of  gin  and  tobacco.  Ah !  my 
friends,"  continued  the  si>eaker,  warming  to  his  .subject,  "  ju.st 
think  of  the  wa.ste  of  good  liquor  that  went  on  ever)'  year  in  that 
bit  of  green  sea  'twixt  here  and  Rusco  (Roscoff).  Where  was  the 
harm  of  bringing  it  acro.ss,  he  would  like  to  know?  Wasn't  it  all 
bought  in  the  oj>en  market?  aye,  and  i>aid  for,  too?  Then  where 
did  the  smuggling  come  in?     Didn't "     At  this  point  a  shrill 
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female  voice  struck  in — "Now,  Jimmy,  I've  a  found  ye  at  last! 
A  pretty  rig  you've  a  led  me !  You  just  come  home  to  wanct ! 
D'ye  hear?    'Tis  bedtime!" 

Jimmy  having  been  marched  off  to^  bed,  and  the  furtive 
glances  at  the  door,  in  trembling  expectation  of  further  sum- 
momses,  having  ceased,  the  last  propo'sal  was  put  tO'  the  vote,  and 
carried  nem(.  con. 

There  now  only  remained  the  question  of  membership-,  which 
turned,  presently,  on  the  expediency  ot  otherwise  of  admitting 
people  who  had  been  instrumental,  either  as  principals  or  agents, 
in  suppressing  the  trade.  The  discussion  had  gone  on  some  time, 
and  was  waxing  hot,  when  up  jumped  Cap'n  Stockhollum,  of 
Barnacles  fame,  and  asked,  "  What  for  should  you  want  to-  keep 
out  the  preventive  men?  who,  toi  my  knowledge,  was  good, 
staunch  chaps,  and  liked  a  drop  of  French  brandy  as  well  as  any 
one,  prowiding  and  exceptin'  always  that  it  hadn't  paid  tax  toi  the 
Government,  which  was  all  werry  right  and  proper.  And,  sup-- 
posing  as  how  they  did  interfere  with  lawful  trading,"  continued 
the  Cap'n,  "  they  had  toi  make  a  living,  like  anyone  else.  There 
was  old  Richard  Kingcup,  now,  him  as  wore  a  Coastguard  button 
one  time,  and  then  joined  iui  along  with  the  free-traders  .  .  .  ." 
The  peroration  was  drowned  amidst  cries  of  "  Dry  up,  Reuben, 
my  boy,  'tis  late!" 

After  some  further  wrangling  as;  toi  whether  Magistrates  and 
members  of  the  police  force  were  eligible  for  membership,  and  as 
touching  the  admission  of  newspaper  reporters  toi  the  meetings, 
toi  which  latter  proposal  strong  objection  was  taken  by  a  leading 
educationalist  on  the  ground  of  what  he  called  the  '"  premature 
diwulgment "  of  the  Society's  proiceedings  being  calculated  tO'  in- 
terfere with  the  publication  of  the  official  version,  the  meeting 
was  adjourned. 

B 


MEETING  THE  FIRST. 


Captain  Stockhollum. 


Zebedee  K. 

William  T. 
Pascoe  R. 
John  A. 
Thomas  M. 
Isaiah  H. 
Reuben  C. 
Jabez  S. 


MEMBERS    PRESENT  : 

Author  of  the  celebrated  Treatise  on 
Barnacles,  and  Literary  Adviser  to  the 
Society. 

Retired  Agriculturist  (in  receipt  of  parish 
relief). 

Formerly  a  Protector  of  the  Revenue. 

Merchant  of  Polruan. 

A  Mechanic  from  Downderry. 

Formerly  a.  Protector  of  the  Revenue. 

Farmer  from  Lanreath  way. 

Merchant  of  Polperro. 

Formerly  a  Protector  of  the  Revenue. 

And  others. 


p    K. — 'Twas  a  rr)-ing  shame  putting  down  that   free-trade! 
What's  your  opinion,  old  man  ? 

Z    K. — Spirits  ain't  what  they  was;  no,  not  by  a  long  chalks. 

I.  PI. — If  they'd  let  us  alone  for  another  five  years  I  shouldn't 

have  Ix-en  what  I  am.     Why,  I  stood  to  clear  £500  on  that  last 

venture  what  was  grabbed  by  them  thieving  sharks  down  at  Lantic 

Bay.    You  can  mind  that  Saturday  night,  1  dessay? 

Capt.  S. — It's  my  opinion  if  they'd  .sent  the  Queen  a  tub  of 
Mallaby's  Xo.  1  brandy,  time  she  was  down  here,  just  to  let  her 
taste  the  stuff,  and  see  what  good  spirits  was  like,  she'd  never  have 
let  'un  interfere  with  a  trade  what  was  bread-and-butter  tO'  many  of 
'em.  Whv,  "twas  a  go<j<l  living  to  lots  of  pore  chaps  about  here, 
<'haps  as  never  done  no  goo<]  at  anything  else.  1  suppose  you'll 
remelect  the  time  Her  Majesty  was  here  back  along? 
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Z.  K. — Recomember  it !  Why,  surely  !  Didn't  my  missus  say 
to  me,  "  Bless  thee,  Zebedee,  if  the  Queen  aint  a-wearing  cotton 
stockings !"  Aye,  and  the  old  Squire  druv  her  toi  Lostwithiel  to 
see  a  mine,  and  the  chaps  as  took  her  down,  not  knowing  who  she 
was,  says,  "  don't  ee  be  afeared,  my  dear ;  there  ain't  nothing  to 
hurt  ee!" 

I.  H. — 'Twas  a  great  business  that  affair  at  Lantic  Bay,  what 
you  was  taJking;  about,  soi  I've  heard  tell. 

R.  C. — A  big  business  !  Why,  'twas  the  heaviest  run  of  goods 
that  ever  came  off  near  Fowey,  this  century,  at  any  rate.  There 
was  a  pretty  passul  of  men  out  that  night ;  aye,  and  'twas  a  wonder 
none  of  they  pTewentive  chaps  goit  pitched  over  the  cliff ! 

Z.  K.—  I  spoise  I  know  as  much  of  that  business  as  anyone 
here ;  so'  if  yo^u'll  keep  quiet  I'll  spin  you  a  bit  of  a  yarn  about  it. 

Cbe  7igi)t  at  Cantic  Bap. 

'Twas  a  brave  while  back,  nigh  on  to-  60  years,  I  should  say, 
some  time  in  March,  but  I  remiember  it  all,  just  as  if  'twas  yester- 
day. I  was  working  for  Mr.  Hicks,  him  what  had  the  farm,  at 
Tregabrown.  'Twas  a  Sunday  mornin',  somewheres  about  five 
o'clock  I  reckom;  anyways,  I  know  I  was  sleeping  heavy-like, 
having  a  drop  of  liquor  in  me,  when  I  was  roused  by  Jo'hn  Ellory, 
the  Gunner  of  the  old  Fox — the  revenue  cutter  as  lay  at  Fowey  in 
those  days — he  and  Richard  Clemas  who  was  in  the  Fox  along 
with  him.  I  was  living  down  at  Pont  then.  They  came  hammer- 
ing at  the  door,  calling  out,  "  yon'm  wanted  up  at  the  farm  to  take 
some  tubs  intO'  Polruan;  so  hurry  up,  old  man,  and  bustle  mto 
your  breeks !"  Oh,  thinks  I,  that's  your  little  game,  is  it  ?  So  I 
clapt  on  a  bit  of  clothes  and  hurried  away  up,  and  when  I  got  to 
the  farm  I  see'd  all  the  Coiastguiardis  about — a  regular  flock  of  'em 
— and  they  told  me  the  tubs  was  in  a  field  oni  top  of  the  hill  above 
the  farm.  So'  I  gets  the  horses  put  toi,  though  'twarnt  barely  light, 
the  wagon,  too,  was  a  big  'un — what  the  hay  was  carried  in — and 
started  away  up  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  there  the  tubs  lay, 
sure  'nuff ;  a  brave  lot,  too',  I  can  tell  ee,  all  piled  up  like  shot, 
and  some  of  the  smugglers  was  standing  alongside  of  'em. 
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I.  H. — See  me  there,  old  man  ? 

Z.  K. — Ees,  I  should  think  I  did,  with  a  hole  in  the  starn  of 
your  breeks  big  enough  to  clap  a  tub  in.  Well,  as  I  waur  saying, 
we  loaded  up  the  wagons — a  hunderd  and  seven  tubs,  that's  what 
there  was,  neither  more  nor  less — and  a  brave  show  they  made,  I 
can  tell  ee.  I  wanted  to  have  a  sup  o'  sperits,  but  I'm  danged  if 
they'd  let  me  have  even  a  sniff  at  un,  though  I  knew  there'd  been 
one  broached,  for  I  seed  the  staves  laying  about,  and  the  Coast- 
guards was  reg'lar  stinking  of  the  stuff,  and  no'  mistake.  Well, 
I  started  off  with  the  load,  and  druv  the  wagon  right  down  to  the 
quay  at  Polruan  ;  and  'twas  a  goodish  load,  too',  mind  you,  for 
the  tubs  was  piled  up  just  like  a  lot  of  hay ;  but  I  had  a  pair  of 
'o'sses  in  the  wagon,  and  they  took  it  down  nicely,  aye,  tubs  and 
all.  Some  of  the  Coastguards  lent  us  a  hand  down  Polruan  Hill, 
and  when  we  got  to  the  quay  the  tubs  were:  clapt  into  a  boat  and 
taken  across  tO'  the  Custom  House  at  Fowey,  and  I  never  had  a 
taste;  no,  dang  me  if  I  had!  And  all  the  time  those  Prewentive 
chaps  waur  reeking  of  it ! 

W.  T. — Ye  lie,  old  man. 

Z.  K. — All  right,  friend',  you'll  have  your  say  presently ;  let  me 
finish  mine.  But  'tis  gospel  truth  what  I  say.  Where  was  I?  Oh  ! 
I  mind.  Well,  as  I  was  going  along  with  the  wagon  I  saw  two 
more  tubs  lying  under  the  hedge.  The  Inspecting  Commander 
seed  them  too,  and  he  sung  out,  "  you  come  along  back  for  them 
arterwards."  So^  as  soon  as  Fd  brought  the  wagon,  home  I  took 
the  two  tubs  down  on  the  donkey.  There  were  six  men  taken 
along  with  the  tubs,  all  belonging  Lanreath  way.  They  was  Tom 
May,  Peter  May,  and  a  farm  labourer  called  Giles.  1  can't  rightly 
call  to  mind  who  the  others  was,  though  I  see'd  them  all  j)lain 
enough  when  they  were  l>eing  taken  into  Polruan.  They  were 
caught  like  this — oh !  it  was  a  stupid  business,  and  no  mistake. 
You  .see,  after  they'd  got  the  tubs  on  top  of  the  hill,  above  Lan- 
tic  Bay,  the  chaps  .sat  down  for  a  spell,  and  got  drinking  and  yarn- 
ing, thinking  they  was  safe,  I  suppo.se  ;  when  all  of  a  sudden  the 
Coastguards  and  Fox's  men  came  right  on  top  of  'em.  If  they 
harln't  behaved  foolish-like^ — drinking    and    going    on  so — they'd 
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have  got  the  goods  inland,  out  of  harm's  way  afore  ever  the  Coast- 
guards got  out  there.  I've  heard  there  was  more  than  a  hundred 
men  out  at  Lantic  that  night,  and  there  was  some  pretty  severe 
fighting  with  the  Coastguards,  leastways  sO'  they  said.  I'd  been 
O'Ut  about  six  o'clock  on  the  Saturday  morning  looiking  arter  the 
sheep,  away  out  to  Pencarrow  Point,  and  I  see'd  the  old  Fox  come 
down  from  the  eastward.  She  stood  intO'  the  bay  a  bit,  and  then 
turned  out  and  ran  away  towards  Falmouth.  The  goods  had  all 
been  landed  then  and  stowed  away  in  the  cliff,  so^  I've  been  told, 
but  I  never  see'd  no  men  about,  though  I  heard  arterwards  as  how 
twoi  of  'em  had  been  hid  away  in  the  cliff  along  wdth  the  goods  all 
day.  There's  a  place  as  big  as  a  room,  down  there  now,  where  you 
could  put  any  number  of  tubs  away  and  noi  one  would  twig 
them.  So'  far  as  I  can  mind,  the  tubs  was  brought  over  by  a  Cos- 
sand  man  called  Andrews,  though  I  don't  know  what  boat  came 
across  with  them;  but  it's  like  enough  to  have  been  a  Cossand 
one.  There  was  a  pretty  lot  of  smiuggling  went  on  along  this 
coast  when  I  was  young.  They  landed  a  deal  of  stuff  at  Lantivet 
Bay,  and  down  at  Coombe,  under  Llansalloes,  yonder.     There 

was  a  farmer  called  R ,  father  of  the  Doctor  what  lived  at 

Fowey,  back  along,  who'  used  tO'  carry  on  a  pretty  rig  at  Trevarder 
Farm.  Why  now,  I  can  mind  when  a  cargo  was  landed  at  Lan- 
tivet, may  be  sixty  year  agone,  and  hid  in  the  adit  of  the  mine, 
where  the  Coastguard  found  it  on  infoTmation.     Now,  I  reckon 

that  lot  belonged  to  Mr.  R ,  at  Trevarder.     Then  there  was  a 

carpenter,  at  Lanreath,  who.  did  a  deal  in  that  line.  He  never 
went  acroiss  hissel,  but  got  the  goods  brought  over.  I  can  mind, 
too-,  when  a  cargoi  was  run  up  to^  Golant,  on  the  Fowey  river — a 
brave  while  back  that  was — and  a  Golant  man  got  drinking  the 
night  the  stuff  was  landed,  and  drank  hissel  toi  death.  'Twas  a 
shameful  waste  of  liquor!  Now,  that's  about  all  I  can  tell  yon. 
You  know  something  about  the  affair  at  Lantic,  Isaiah,  I  reckon  ? 
SOI  let's  hear  what  you've  got  toi  say. 

I.  H. — Oh,  I  can  mind  it  well  enough,  seeing  as  how  my 
brother  was  taken  that  time.  It  was  a  tidy  w^hile  back,  sure  'nuff. 
It  was  about  the  last  big  smuggling  affair  on  this  coast,  not  but 
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what  there  wasn't  a  goodish  bit  of  smuggling  went  on  long  after, 
but  it  was  the  last  time  there  was  any  fighting  with  the  Coast- 
guards. We  were  living  up  to  Lanreath  then ;  my  brother  was 
■jirenticed  to  a  farmer  there,  and  was  serving  his  last  year,  so  he 
must  have  been  about  twenty  at  the  time  he  was  took. 

R.  G. — How  came  he  to  be  out  along  with  the  smugglers  ? 

I.  H. — Why,  'twas  like  this  :  the  farmer  he  was  with  w^as 
one  of  the  wenturers,  and  he  used  to  get  a  good  bit  of  stuff  brought 
over  time  and  again  ;  and,  of  course,  the  wenturers  would  get 
together  as  many  men  as  they  could  co'Uect  to  carry  the  goods 
away  after  they  had  been  landed.     Well,  now,  I  don't  doubt  but 

what  Mr.  H had  word  that  the  goods  were  at  Lantic  Bay, 

SO'  he  sent  all  his  chaps  down  there  to  lend  a  hand,  and,  of  co^urse, 
my  brother  went  along  with  them.  The  Coastguards  come  on  top 
of  'em  in  the  middle  of  it  all,  and  there  was  some  spirited  fighting ; 
leastways  five  of  the  chajis  was  took.  There  was  Peter  and 
Thomas  May — big  Tom  May,  as  they  called  him — Thomas  Mar- 
tin, Edward  Pearn,  and  my  brother.  They  were  all  hired  bearers, 
you  must  understand — labouring-men,  not  wenturers.  Well, 
next  morning,  that  was  Sunday,  they  were  taken  aboard  the  Fox, 
Revenue  cutter,  in  Fowey  harbour,  and  kept  there  till  the  Satur- 
day follerin'  when  they  were  taken  afore  the  Magistrates  in  the 
T(j\vn  Hall,  and  committed  for  trial  up  to  Bodmin,  where  they 
were  kei)t  in  the  prison  till  the  Assizes  came  on.  One  of  the 
Magistrates  who  committed  them  was  the  Parson  at  Lanreath. 
They  were  defended  by  a  clever  sort  of  chap,  though  he  wam't 
no  lawyer,  but  a  farmer,  auctioneer,  and  parish  officer  lor  the 
l>ooT  at  Lanreath  ;  and  as  he  knew  the  men  was  'spectable,  and 
done  nothing  but  heli>  carr}-  a  drop  of  liquor  from  the  coast  for 
their  masters,  and,  what's  more,  had  families  depending  on  them, 
leastways,  most  of  'em  had,  why,  of  course,  he  tried  hard  to  get 
them  off.  He  knew  that  if  they  was  convicted  the  parish  would 
have  to  support  the  families.  But  it  'twasn't  no  good,  for  when 
the  Magistrates  heard  who  he  was  they  told  him  to  keep  silence. 
This  was  at  Fowe}-.  After  they  was  committed  and  sent  up  to 
Bodmin  to  stand  trial,  the  parson  at  Lanreatli,  seeing  hoAv  things 
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stood,  tried  hard  toi  get  them  free,  but  he  couldn't  manage  that. 
'Twas  easy  enough,  you  see,  to  get  them  into  prison,  but  it  warn't 
so  easy  a  matter  getting  them  out  again.  Once  in  there  they  had 
tO'  stick  and  take  their  trial.  However,  they'd  scarcely  been  in  a 
week  afore  the  Assizes  came  oai,  and*  all  of  'em  was  acquitted. 
My  brother  went  to^  Australy  sooo  arter,  and  died  there.  Now, 
that's  all  I  cam  tell  you. 

Capt.  S. — Poor  chaps !  And  I  suppose  they  ne\'er  got  no 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  time? 

I.  H. — Not  so  much  as  the  price  of  a  glass  o'  gin  ! 

J.  A. — My  old  dad  had  a  werry  narrow  squeak  of  being  took 
that  time  at  Lantic  Bay.  I  wasn't  out  myself,  but  I've  heard  the 
old  man  talk  about  it  many  a  time.  He  used  to  say  there  was 
some  desperate  fighting  with  sticks,  aye,  and  some  firing,  too, 
alomig  with  the  Fox's  men.  None  of  'em  was  wounded,  though 
several  got  tidy  whacks  from  the  bludgeons.  The  chaps  what 
was  taken  was  sent  up  to  Bodmin,  as  Zebedee  was  saying,  and 
acquitted,  because  they  were  charged  with  felony  instead  of 
smuggling.  Some  of  the  Coiastguards  got  knocked  about  with 
the  sticks,  d'ye  see ;  so'  when  the  jury  found  them-  ''  not  guilty  " 
of  felony  the  Judge  said  he  must  acquit  them,  as  they  weren't 
charged  with  smuggling.  Old  dad  was  one  of  the  wenturers  that 
time,  and  before  the  trial  came  on  he  engaged  a  lawyer  chap 

from  Liskeardi  way,  one  Benjamin  L ,  to  defend  themi,  and 

paid  him  £30  down,  the  rest  being  paid  by  the  Company.  You 
See  there  was  a  Coi.  in  the  business,  each  one  paying  share-and- 

sharei-alike.     L^ got  a  clever  chap  to  plead  for  them  at  the 

trial,  and  he  managed  well  by  them'.  Father  took  jolly  good 
care  tO'  keep  away  from  Bodmin  while  the  trial  was  on ;  indeed, 
he   told  us  if   the  men  were  convicted  he'd  have  tO'    leave  the 

country.  The  Company  coaisisted  of  Joihn  N ,  Richard  J , 

C ,  and  some  C^ossand  chaps ;  in  fact,  it  was  a  Cossand  affair. 

I  can  mind  very  well  when  the  men  came  home  again  after  they'd 
beeii  acquitted.  Two'  or  three  of  them  lived  about  Downderry. 
The  Company  had  to  find  all  the  expenses  of  the  trial,  and  if  the 
men  had  been  convicted  would  have  had  to  keep  their  families 
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all  the  time  they  were  in  prison.  Father  just  saved  one  tub — a 
small  two-gallon  one.  You  see,  he  had  on  a  coat  with  w'erry  large 
pockets  in  the  tails,  and  when  the  scuffle  began  he  clapped  the 
tub  into  it,  and  gave  leg  home  as  fast  as  he  could  pull  foot. 

Capt.    S. — He  must  have  had  a  tidy  walk!        Why,  it'll   be 
twelve  or  fourteen  mile  from  Lantic  Bay  tO'  Downderry ! 

J.  A. — Aye,  that's  so !  Bui  lor  bless  you,  the  old  man  thought 
nothin'  of  that.  He"d  often  set  off  of  an  evening  and  not  get 
home  again  before  the  morning.  You  wouldn't  get  chaps  to  do 
that  nowadays,  I  reckon! 

R.  C. — You'ni  right,  John,  I  don't  know  what's  come  over 
the  young  'uns  ;  they  ain't  what  they  was ;  no,  not  by  a  long  ways. 

Capt.  S. — Now,  I'm  thinking  it's  time  we  heard  what  some 
of  the  Prewentive  men  have  to  say  about  that  'ere  business. 

P.  R. — Wait  a  bit ;  there's  Reuben,  let's  hear  what  he's  got 
to  say  first. 

R.  C. — We]],  faint  much  I  can  tell  ee,  for  I  was  but  a  nipper 
al  the  time,  living  up  with  the  farmer  who  had  Tregabrown  ;  still, 
I  ran  mind  the  affair  werr\'  well,  for  the  night  it  came  off  a  lot  of 
men  called  at  the  farm  after  dark — we  was  all  between  the  blann 
kets — and  threw  gravel  agin  the  windows  to  wake  us  up,  I  reckon. 
The  old  man  got  out  of  bed,  threw  up  the  window,  and  asked 
'un  whatever  they  wanted  at  that  time  of  night.  They  said  they 
wanted  to  know  the  way  to  Lantic  Bay.  So  the  old  man  told 
them,  and  they  went  off;  and  though  he  couldn't  make  out  what 
their  game  was  he  thought  they  must  be  arter  tubs.  Next  morn- 
ing— Sunday — there  was  a  pretty  to-do.  All  the  carts  a. id  horses 
were  called  <^)ut  by  the  Coastguards  to  carry  the  tubs  down  to 
Polruan,  and  when  we  got  up  top  of  the  hill,  over  against  I^antic 
Bay,  there  was  a  pretty  sight  of  tuljs  piled  up,  just  where  the  Coast 
guards  had  come  on  them  while  they  were  having  a  wet.  There 
was  a  tidy  lot  of  people  about,  too,  come  tO'  see  the  game;  indeed, 
harflly  anyone  went  to  church  or  chapel  that  morning  in  Polruan. 
A  heap  of  people  was  down  at  the  quay,  too,  to  .see  the  tubs  put 
in  the  boat.  We  had  a  tidy  old  job  getting  the  wagon  down  Pol- 
ruan  Hill,  sure  'nuff,  full   up,  as  'twas,  though  we   had  lots   of 
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help,  what  with  Cbastguard'S  and  Customs  people,  and  all  the 
Fox's  men,  too.  I  remember  the  pirisoners  being  taken  on  board 
the  Fox ;  the  only  one  I  knew  was  a  tall  chap  we  called  "  Big 
Tom  May." 

Z.  K.— That  wasn't  the  first  lot  of  tubs  landed  at  Lantic  Bay ; 
noi,  not  by  a  long  chalks.  Indeed,  I  remember  the  Coastguards 
coming  once  before  and  searching  all  over  the  house  at  Trega- 
brown  for  tubs  that  had  been  landed  down  in  the  Bay.  Well, 
times  is  changed,  ain't  they,  old  man? 

R.  C. — That's  what  my  missus  said  last  time  We  was  at  a 
burryin',  and  there  wasn't  so  much  as  a  toothful  of  sperrits  going 
round.    People  ain't  so  free-living  as  they  was. 

Capt.  S. — Now,  Mr.  T^ ,  I'm^  thinking  it's  about  time  we 

had  the  Oifficial  warsion  of  that  there  affair  down  at  Lantic.  Let's 
hear  what  you  knows  about  it. 

W.  T. — 'Twas  a  tidy  while  back,  but  I  can  r'emember  it,  aye, 
same  as  if  'twas  last  week.  I  was  sarvin'  in  the  Fox  cutter.  We'd 
been  up  tO'  the  eastward,  and,  coming  back  to  Fowey,  passed 
Lantic  Bay  in  the  first  part  of  the  night;  leastways,  that  was  my 
impression,  but  it  may  have  been  in  the  early  morning.  Ye  see 
we  were  always  going  back'ard  and  for'd  tO'  Plymouth,  and  it's 
easy  tO'  mistake  one  time  for  another.  Anyways,  we'd  no  sooner 
anchored  off  Polruan  than  oTders  camei  for  us  to  go  tO'  Falmonth. 
Just  afore  we  started  I  wa,s  sent  ashore  m  one  of  the  boats  to  Pol- 
ruan, and  old  Joe  Dickney,  a  farmer  and  smuggler,  as  lived  in 
an  old  house  out  by  Lantivet  Bay,  who  was  at  the  landing,  said 
to  me:  '^  Hullo,  where  be  bound  this  day  in  sich  a  wind?"  It 
was  blowing  werry  hard  from  the  eastward,  and  he'd  noticed  the 
sails  being  hoisted.  I  says,  "  Oh,  we''m  bound  do'wn  Falmouth." 
"  Oh !  Falmouth,  be  ye."  This  was  just  what  he  wanted  to  find 
out ;  for  you  see  he  was  in  with  the  "  run  "  at  Lantic,  and  now 
that  he  knew  the  coast  would  be  clear  that  night  he  would  away 
and  tell  the  chaps,  for  the  tubs  had  all  been  landed.  It  was  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  "  Daniel  and  William,"  of  Cossand,  as 
brought  over  the  tubs.  She  wasn't  bound  for  Lantic  Bay,  mind 
you ;  but  seeing  the  Fox  running  down  the  coast  she  slipped  in 
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there  and  landed  her  tubs ;  aiivl  on  a  dark  night,  with  a  easterly- 
wind,  a  boat  could  lay  in  there,  under  the  land,  quiet  enough,  with- 
out being  seen  by  anything  passing.  I  always  thought  that  was 
the  way  we  missed  her;  but  maybe  Zebedee  was  right,  and  we 
ran  past  the  bay  in  the  morning  watch,  after  the  tubs  had  been 
stowed  in  the  cliff.  Well,  as  it  happened,  we  got  back  to  Fo'wey 
that  same  night,  beating  up  against  a  strong  easterly  gale  all  day, 
with  three  reefs  down  in  the  mainsail,  and  all  the  boats  secured 
on  deck — old  Cap'n  Best  was  a  rare  hand  at  driving  her  against 
a  heavy  sea.*  As  soon  as  we  dropped  anchor  in  Fowey  harbour 
— about  ten  o'clock,  me'be — the  Coastguard  boat  from  Tolruan 
came  alongside,  and  told  the  skipper  there  was  a  run  coming  off 
at  Lantic  Bay,  and  asked  for  help.  Eleven  or  twelve  men  jumped 
into  the  boat  with  their  arms,  landed,  and  scampered  off  to  Lan- 
tic as  hard  as  they  could  pull  foot.  I  was  left  as  ship-keeper, 
being  a  youngster;  but,  of  course,  1  heard  about  the  affair  from 
the  chaps  as  went.  Mr.  Barrett,  the  riding  officer,  was  in  charge, 
and  when  they  got  to  Lantic  they  heard  the  smugglers  swearing 
and  calling  out  to  the  Coastguards  that  they  wouldn't  get  any 
help  from  the  Fox's  that  night,  thinking  she  was  away  at  Fal- 
mouth. "  We  defy  you!"  "  We'i'  get  them  away  all  safe!"  that's 
what  they  shouted.  Mr.  Barrett  tired  his  pistol  when  pretty  close 
and  then  thtre  was  a  bit  of  a  scuffle,  and  six  or  seven  of  the 
smugglers  were  captured  and  taken  aboard  the  Fox  next  morn- 
ing. That's  about  all  1  know.  Now,  Jabez,  you  can  tell  us  some- 
thing, 1  dessay. 


*Liout<?nant  Thomas  Fletchor  Best  joined  the  Navy  as  a  1st 
cla.ss  boy  in  18U8,  and  after  serving;  in  several  shios  as  Midshii> 
man  and  Master's  Mate,  he  joined  tlus  Revenue  Cruiser  J*igmy, 
on  the  Weymouth  Station,  in  1817.  While  in  her  he  i)luekily  res- 
cued a  ijoy  from  drowning  by  jumping  overlM)ai(l  after  him.  From 
1818  till  1821  he  served  as  Chief  Mate  of  the  Drake  Revenue  Cut- 
ter, on  the  Plymouth  Station  ;  and  while  in  her  he  crossed  the 
Channel  in  an  open  Ixjat,  and  after  lying  off  tlio  Isle  of  Bas  for 
four  days,  .surcceded  in  cai)turing  a  notorious  smuggler.  From 
1824  to' 1827  he  served  in  the  Hardy  Revemie  Cutter  until  pro- 
moted to  Lieutenant.  From  1830  to  1839  lie  had  command  of  the 
Fox,  after  wliirlj  he  served  in  charge  of  a  Coastguard  Station  on 
shore.     In  1822  he  marrifxl  a  Miss  Hicks,   of  Lanteglos  parish. 
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J.  S. — Aye,  there's  one  or  twO'  things  none  of  you  has  men- 
tioned, which,  may  be,  I  can  tell  you  about.  I  was  living  at  Pol- 
perro'  time  that  affair  came  off,  my  father  being  chief  boatman  in 
the  Coastguard'  there.  I  was  at  school  then,  may  be  about  twelve 
year  old.  It  was  a  Sunday  morning,  when  a  report  came  in  that 
there  had  been  fighting  O'Ut  a,t  Lantic  Bay,  and  that  the  smugglers 
had  half  killed  some  of  the  Coastguards.  Of  course,  I  went  out 
along  with  a  lot  of  other  lads'  to  see  the  fun,  and  when  we  got 
there  we  foimd  the  hedges  broken  down  or  with  great  gaps  in 
them  where  the  smugglers  had  forced  through  with  their  tubs. 
There  was  a  tidy  lot  of  people  about,  too'.  I  jodned  the  Fox  soon 
after  that  affair,  and  when  the  men  got  yarning  I  used  to-  hear  a 
deal  about  it,  and  that  is  what  happened.  A  cargo  of  tubs  had 
been  landed  on  the  Friday  night  by  the  "  Daniel  and  William," 
of  Coissand,  and'  put  away  in  the  cliff  near  the  water.  The  party 
toi  run  the  tubs  failed — perhaps  made  a  mistake  in  the  "  spot " — 
and  on  Saturday  morning  the  Fox  passed  on  her  way  back  from 
Plymouth,  just  about  daylight,  under  charge  of  the  gunner;  the 
skipper  being  on  leave.  She  scoured  the  coast  as  she  went  along, 
looking  into  all  the  bays  tO"  see  if  anything  was  on  the  move,  or 
strange  boats  about,  and  the  helmsman  noticed  a  man.  on  Pencar- 
roiw  Point.  Maybe  it  was  Zebedee  there  looking  after  the  sheep. 
Well,  that  same  night — Sunday — after  the  Coastguards  at  Pol- 
ruan  had  been  mustered  in  the  watchroom  for  duty,  two  of  'em — 
a  commissioned  boatman  and  an  extryman — were  sent  along  the 
coast  to  see  if  all  was  right.  They  got  as  far  as  Lantic  Bay,  where 
they  sat  down  at  top  of  the  cliff,  under  shelter  of  a,  hedge,  tO'  have 
a,  pipe  before  turning  homeward,  and  as  they  sat  there  yarning 
they  heard  a  tramping  of  feet  and  voices,  and  presently  a  large 
party  of  men  passed  down  on  t'other  side:  of  the'  hedge,  beating 
the  bushes  as  they  went,  and  saying  to  each  other  that  the 
weather  was  toO'  bad  for  any  of  the  Coastguards  to  be  out  that 
night.  "  We  shan't  have  any  of  them  out  here  to-night " — ^those 
was  the  werry  identical  words  they  used.  Well,  directly  Stevens 
twigged  what  was  up  he  sent  Varco',  the  extryman,  back  to  Polruan 
to  fetch  out  the  rest  of  the  crew.  Presently  he  heard  somebody 
whistling,  and  thinking  it  was  one  of  the  Coastguards,  went  to 
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where  the  sound  came  from,  and  fell  in  with  a  party  of  smugglers, 
who  set  on  him  with  bludgeons  and  drove  him  off.  He  fired  his 
pistol,  thinking  to  attract  the  Polperro  men  at  the  detachment 
up  at  Llansaloes,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  smugglers  gathered 
round  him  and  told  him  they'd  come  to  take  the  tubs  away,  and 
they  defied  the  Coastguard  to  interfere  with  'en.  Stevens  an- 
swered that  the  Fox's  men  would  be  out  presently,  and  they'd  see 
about  that;  upon  whic^li  one  of  the  smugglers  swore  at  him,  and 
said  he'd  seen  the  Fox  going  down  to  Falmouth,  and  she  wouldn't 
be  back  that  night.  Well,  the  Fox  went  to  Falmouth,  sure 
enough,  but  she  got  back  about  ten  o'clock,  and  was  boarded  by 
the  Coastguard  boat.  And  directly  the  Fox's  men  heard  what  was 
up  they  jumped  into  it,  leaving  only  the  boys  on  board,  landed  at 
Polruan,  and  hurried  out  as  fast  as  ever  their  legs  would  carry 
'em  to  Lantic  Bay.  When  they  got  tO'  what  we  used  to  call  Lan- 
tic  gate,  just  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  when  you  first  get  sight  of 
the  bay,  the  smugglers  were  on  top  of  the  hill  opposite.  I  always 
understood  they'd  been  delayed  by  the  tide  from  getting  down  to 
the  place  where  the  tubs  were  stowed,  or  they  would  have  had 
tubs  and  all  away  by  that  time.  Anyway,  they  were  making  a 
terrible  noise,  swearing  and  shouting  to  the  Coastguards,  when 
Barrett,  the  riding  officer,  wanted  tO'  fire  his  pistol  to  let  the 
coastguards  know  help  was  coming;  but  the  others  tried  to  dis- 
suade him.  However,  he  let  off  both  his  pistols,  and,  of  course, 
the  smugglers  took  alarm,  threw  down  their  tubs  and  bolted.  The 
tubs  were  found  afterwards  lying  all  over  the  place- — some  had 
even  rolled  dcjwn  int(^  the  bay.  Some  of  the  smugglers  were 
caught,  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  that  foolish  fellow  letting  off  his 
pistols  a  lot  more  would  have  been  taken.  Only  one  of  the 
Coastguards  was  really  hurt — Stevens,  who-  stayed  to  watch  the 
party;  but  I  believe  several  o^  the  smugglers  were  wounded, 
though  they  got  clear  off.  The  way  the  smugglers  came  to  be 
af:quitted  up  at  Bodmin  was  like  this.  Their  lawyer  said  they  had 
no  bludgeons  with  them,  C)nly  common  walking-sticks;  but  one 
of  the  Coa,stguards  answered,  ''  If  you'd  had  one  of  them  on  your 
hea/1  you  wouldn't  have  said  it  was  a  walking-stick!"  Well, 
Magistrates  and  all  were  smugglers  in  tho.se  days,  and  so  the  jury 
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gave  the  men  the  benefit  of  the  do'ubt.  Now,  I  believe  that's  the 
correct  warsion  of  the  run  at  Lantic  Bay.  Howsomesever,  there's 
oilcl  Tom  M.,  he  was  there,  I  reckon,  let  'un  give  us  his  warsion  of 
the  affair. 

T.  M. — Yesi,  that's  so,  mate.  But  lor,  my  old  brain  box  ain^t 
what  it  waur;  don't  seem  toi  work  as  it  ought  to;  I've  failed  a 
goodish  bit  this  year  ot  two  back ;  can't  take  my  wittals  like  I  did  ; 
noi,  nor  my  liquor,  either,  not  but  what,  as  you  know,  mate,  I  was 
a  werry  ab'Stemiious  man  at  all  times^ — never  touched  nothing 
stronger  nor  beer,  unless  'twas  a  drop  of  Plymouth  gin  now  and 
agiu; — at  nights,  you  know,  at  nights.  It's  fine  stuff  for  the  kid- 
neys, they  say,  taken  last  thing  afore  yom  got  tO'  bed  hot,  with  a 
dash  of  ginger  and  leming  in  it.  There  was  my  old  missus,  now, 
she  used  toi  say -" 

W.  T. — Never  mind  the  missus,  old  man;  we  want  toi  hear 
what  you  can  tell  us  of  the  affair  at  Lantic  back  along ;  you  mind, 
don't  ee? 

T.  M. — Aye,  that  I  dO' !  Why,  didn't  I  nip  one  on  'em  slip- 
ping through  a  hedge?  I  was  a,  mariner  aboiard  the  Fox,  time  that 
affair  came  off.  We  left  Plymouth  the  evening  afore^ — if  I  don't 
mistake' — and  chased  a  wessel,  in  the  morning  watch,  but  lost  sight 
of  her  in  the  haze.  We  alius  believed  it  tO'  have  been  the  wherry 
same  vessel  as  landed  the  tubs  the  evening  afore.  Fromi  Fowey 
we  ran  down  to-  Falmouth  toi  fetch  our  rum,  and  left  again  that 
same  afternoom  for  Fowey.  Directly  we  brought  up  off  Polruan 
the  Coastguard  galley  came  alcngside  and  told'  us  as  how  they'd 
discovered  a  party  of  smugglers  at  Lantic.  I  jumped  intO'  the 
boiat  with  a  lot  more,  and  we  hurried  out.  We  could  hear  the 
smugglers  shouting  and  kicking  up  a  pretty  shine  while  we  was  a 
mile  off.  When  we  was  getting  close  up  tO'  them,  one  of  the 
Coastguards  sung  out,  "  Come  along,  Fox's !"  upon  which  a  smug- 
gler shouted  back,  with  an  oath,  "  D you,  the  Fox  is  gone  to 

Falmouth!"  The  riding  officer,  Barrett,  fired  his  pistol,  and  the 
smugglers  made  a  rush  toi  get  away,  chucking  their  tubs  about 
all  over  the  place.  I  grabbed  one  of  the  chaps  as  he  was  slipping 
through  the  hedge.   He  had  a  big  stick  in  his  hand,  but  he  made 
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no  resistance  after  I  i^ot  fair  hold  of  him.  Five  more  were  taken, 
and  their  hands  lashe<l  behind  their  backs.  They  were  put  on 
trial  for  felony,  as  one  of  the  Coastguards  was  hurt — you  see  the 
punishment  for  felon)  was  a  sight  heavier  than  for  smuggling; 
however,  they  were  all  acquitted.  Thank'ee,  Cap'n,  I  do'  feel  a 
bit  dry  after  all  that  palaver.  Why,  now,  that  do  taste  like  the  old 
stuff — is  it  Cherbourg  or  Ruscoi?  Well,  as  I  was  just  a-going  to 
tell  you,  there  was  my  old  missus  now,  she  used  tO'  say " 


EDITOR'S   NOTE. 


The  affair  at  Lantic  Bay  was  the  last  scrimmage  of  any  im- 
portance between  Coastguards  and  smugglers  on  the  Cornish 
coast,  and  caused  a  good  deal  of  excitement.  Though,  strange 
to  say,  the  only  allusion  tO'  it  I  have  been  able  to  discover  in 
official  records  is  a  notation  to  the  effect  that,  in  October,  1835, 
"  A  reward  was  granted  for  a  seizure  made  by  the  Polruan  station 
and  a  detachment  from  the  Fox  cutter  on  the  29th  March  pre- 
ceding ;  but  no  '  Head-money '  was  granted,  none  of  the  smug- 
glers having  been  convicted." 

It  must  be  explained  that  the  clause  in  the  old  Coastguard  In- 
structions bearing  on  this  ran  as  follows  : — "  Every  person  in  the 
Coastguard  is  to  consider  it  his  first  and  most  important  duty  to 
secure  the  person  of  the  smuggler ;  and  the  reward  of  £20,  granted 
for  each  smuggler  convicted,  will  be  paid  to  the  per.son  or  persons 
by  whom  the  smuggler  is  taken  and  secured." 

In  smuggling  phraseology  this  "  reward  "  was  known  as  "  blood 
money." 

Richard  Barrett,  who  commanded  the  party  on  this  occasion, 
was  the  last  of  the  old  "  riding  officers "  on  this  part  of  the 
coast.  Beginning  as  merchant  seaman,  he  joined  the  Revenue 
cutter  service  at  the  age  of  15,  in  Januar)',  1813,  and  the  Coast- 
guard in  1819.  He  resided  at  Fowey  till  the  day  of  his  death,  in 
the  seventies.     His  headstone  may  be  seen  in  the  cemetery. 

At  the  time  of  the  affair  above  described  the  coast  to  the  east- 
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ward  of  Fowey  was  very  impeTfectly  guarded,  a  circumstance  of 
which  the  local  traders  were  quick  toi  take  advantage.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  affray  a  watch-house  was  built  at  Lantivet  Bay, 
and  a.  detachment  permanently  located  there,  which  effectually 
put  a  stop  toi  the  smuggling  thereabouts.  The  cave  in  which  the 
tubs  were  stowed  is  still  in  existence',  close  toi  high-water  mark, 
in  the  cliff  at  Lantic  Bay. 

The  "  Daniel  and  William  "  herein  referred  to  was  one  of  the 
most  famous  smuggling  vessels  on  the  coast.  Ostensibly  a  pas- 
senger boat,  plying  between  Plymouth  and  Portsmouth,  she  con- 
tracted a  habit  of  straying  over  tO'  France,  andi  was  often  seen  at 
Roscoff — a  circumstance  which  excited  suspicions  as  to  the  orthO'- 
doxy  of  her  proceedings.    Her  end  wa,s  a  tragic  one. 


MEETING  THE  SECOND. 


Capt.  S. — I  ha\e  heard  say  them  Fowey  trawlers  used  to  do 
a  bit  of  quiet  trading  back  along.     Is  that  so  ? 

W.  T. — You'm  right,  old  man.  They  carried  on  a  pretty  rig, 
right  under  the  Coastguards'  noses.  Why,  now,  if  you'll  listen 
I'll  pitch  you  a  bit  of  a  yarn  about  them  trawlers — sly-boats,  as 
they  were.  The  game  would  never  have  been  found  out  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  an  informer;  but,  lor  bless  you,  that's  how  it  all 
came  to  be  blowed  on  in  time.  Though  I  can  tell  you,  the  old 
Fox  put  a  stopper  on  many  of  their  games. 

P.  R. — Why,  the  old  Fox  was  nothing  better  than  a  smuggler 
herself.  I  know  that,  for  you  see  my  niece  married  the  mate,  and 
I've  seen  the  kitchen  of  the  house  where  they  lived  hung  all  over 
with  things  brought  from  the  Channel  Islands — aye,  and  Cher- 
bourg, too,  what  was  contrabaJid  in  them  days;  and  I  know  for 
sartin  sure  he  never  paid  a  cent,  of  duty  on  them.  Now  that  was 
a  pretty  game  to  carry  on,  and  by  them  as  was  put  there  to  stop 
smuggling!     But  'twas  always  "  set  a  thief  tO'  catch  a  thief." 

W.  T. — Fust  of  all,  I  must  tell  you  I  was  sarvin'  at  the  time  as 
a  mariner  aboard  the  Fox,  and  there  was  a  craft  called  the  John 
as  u.sed  to  da  a  Ijit  of  trading  between  here  and  Plymouth.  Sammy 
Sell,  of  Polruan,  was  cap'n  of  her — smart  little  chap  he  was,  too. 
It  was  back  in  '38  I'm  s[)eaking  of.  You'll  recomember  old 
Sammy  Sell  ? 

P.  R. — What,  know  old  Sam!  Why  I  knewed  him  as  well  as 
I  knew  my  own  brother!  Didn't  we  wenture  many  a  tub  together? 

W.  T. — Well,  old  Sammy  arranged  with  some  parties  round 
Fowey  to  fetch  a  cargo  of  tubs — 300,  I  think — from  Rusco,  and 
run  them  in  Fowey  har])our.  He  got  over  to  the  French  coast 
right  enough,  and    just   off    Rusco  fell    In  with  the  Susannah,  a 
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dandy-rigger  cruiser,  what  belonged  tc  the  Cossand  Coastguard 
station.  She  was  a  smuggler  fust  going  off ;  had  been,  captured 
by  the  Cawsand  crew  sonnie  years  before,  and  then  handed  over 
toi  Mr.  Fbo'te,  Chief  Officer  there,  as  a  cruiser.  She  had  tanned 
sails — same  as  she:  carried  when  a  smuggler.  Well,  as  soon  as  the 
Joihn  got  near  the  Susannah  some  one'  on  board  the  cruiser 
hailed  and  asked  old  Sammy  where  he  was  bound  to,  and  Sammy, 
thinking  she  was  a  Cawsand  smuggling  boat,  answered  back, 
"  Same  place  as  you."  Well,  the  Susannah  didn't  stop'  her, 
'twouldn't  have  been  any  good,  a,s  she  had  no  tubs  in  her  then, 
and  when  Sammy  got  into  Roscoff  he  found  a  lot  more  Cawsand 
boatsi  there  waiting  for  their  cargoes ;  and  the  chaps  aboard 
asked  him  if  he  had  fallen  in-  with  any  boats  outside,  and  he  said, 
"  Oh,  yes ;  we  were  hailed  by  a  craft,  and  asked  where  we  were 
bound,"  and  when  he  described  the  craft,  the  Cawsand  men  said, 
"Why,  that's  the  Susannah!"  Well,  old  Sammy  was  that  scared, 
he  took  nothing  in  but  just  sailed  right  back  home  again  toi  Ply- 
mouth, and  got  safe  in  without,  even  been  boarded  by  the'  CoaiSt- 
guards.  Sammy  never  went  smuggling  again  after  that.  Then 
the  smugglers  chartered  the  Place,  one  of  the  Fowey  trawlers, 
and  she  brought  over  300  tubs  and  sank  them  off  the  Eddystone. 
The  skipper  said  afterwardsi  he  was  afraid  tO'  run  into  Fowey  har- 
bour with  the  goods,  as  he  was  deeiper  than  usual,  and  the  Coast- 
guards would  have  suspected  him-.  So,  after  sinking  the  tubs, 
he  ran  into  Plymouth.  Well,  the  owners  began  toi  suspect  there 
was  some  game  of  this  sort  on,  as  the  Place  was  away  longer  than 
usual,  and  I  suppose  they  reported  it  to^  the  Inspecting  Com- 
mander, for  we  were  sent  out  in  the  Fo-x  to  find  her  and  bring  her 
back  to  her  owners  sot  that  she  might  get  on  with  the  fishing.  We 
found  her  in  Plymouth,  and  put  one  of  our  men  aboard  to  bring 
her  back — it  was  Richard  Climo — and  as  they  were  running  past 
the  Eddystone  a  boy,  who  was  oo  board,  said  quietly  toi  Climo, 
"  I  know  where  there  are  a  fine  lot  of  tubs  down !"  So  directly 
they  got  in  to  Fowey,  Climo'  went  aboard  the  Fox  and  told  Cap'n 
Best  what  the  boy  had  said.  "  Bring  him  oo  board,"  said  Best 
So  the  boy  was  brought  aboard  quietly  soi  that  none  of  the  crew 
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should  know  what  was  on,  and  he  told  all  about  the  affair,  and 
said  the  reason  he  infoTmed  was  because  the  skipper  of  the 
Place  treated  him  badly.  Cap'n  Best  ordered  the  Fox  under 
weigh  at  once,  and  we  took  the  boy  along  with  us  to  show  where 
the  tubs  were  sunk.  Off  Looe  we  ran  intO'  a  calm,  so  both  gigs 
were  sent  away  to  "creep"  off  the  Eddystone.  I  was  in  one,  and 
we  pulled  straight  away  for  the  rock.  As  soon  as  we  got  up  to  it 
the  fog  came  on  as  thick  as  a  hedge,  and  as  the  wind  was  puffing 
up  wild-like,  and  it  looked  as  if  we  were  in  for  a  dirty  night,  we 
got  a  hold  of  the  lighthouse  and  hung  on  there,  sO'  that  if  it  came 
on  to  blow  we  could  climb  aboard  and  save  ourselves.  We  lay 
there  that  night,  and  could  hear  the  smugglers  talking  all  round 
while  they  were  trying  toi  pick  up  their  goods.  Of  course,  we 
could  not  tell  who  they  were,  no'  more  than  they  knew  that  we 
were  there.  The  cutter  didn't  come  up  till  late  that  night.  Next 
day  we  crept  and  crept  pretty  nigh  all  over  the  place  without  find- 
ing a  tub,  though  we  lost  nine  creepers  amongst  the  rocks.  The 
boy  said  he  was  sure  the  tubs  lay  close  to  the  light,  as  it  shone 
right  down  on  the  deck  when  they  were  put  overboard.  At  last 
the  boatswain  said,  "  Well,  there's  only  one  spot  we  haven't  tried 
yet,  and  that's  under  the  bow  of  the  Fox."  We  put  down  the 
creeper  and  hooked  up  45  tubs ;  what  became  of  the  rest  I  don't 
know,  for  we  returned  to  Fowey  after  that.* 

Capt.  S. — Maybe   you'll    remember   Dr.    R ,    of    Fowey, 

back-a-long?  'Twas  his  father  had  the  farm  out  by  Llansaloes 
there. 

J.  H. — Ees;  should  think  I  did,  old  man,  and  a  werry  nice 
gen'leman  he  waur.  If  a  poor  chap  got  hurt  fetching  a  drop  of 
sperrits  up  from  the  coa.st  it  was  always  "  Let's  send  along  for 

Dr.  R ."    He  was  staunch,  d'ye  see,  and  knewed  the  walue  of 

good  sperrits  as  well  as  any  man  I  ever  com'd  across.  I  don't 
doubt  but  he  larnt  the  trick  from  his  old  dad  what  used  toi  wen- 


*Tho  offioial  rooords  contain  tho  following  signifirant  entry:  — 
"August,  1837,— Tho  '  Plack,'  '  One-and-Atx,"  and  '  Bocon'noc,' 
trawlers  of  Fow€'y,  are  strongly  .su.spectod  of  smuggling." 
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ture  a  tidy  lot,  'specially  about  Chismis  time,  when  ther  was  a 
bit  of  jollification  going  foirward.  But,  lor,  times  is  changed,  ye 
don't  get  the  same  liquor  nowadays.  Ah !  it  waur  a  cruel  shame 
putting  down  that  free^trading.  I  hear  'em  talking  a  deal  about 
"  free  trade "  now — "  free  trade,"  indeed,  with  10s.  a,  gallon  on 
sperrits  and  5s.  on  a  pound  of  cigars!     Call  that  free  trade? 

Capt.  S. — Never  mind  about  that,  let's  hear  what  you  can  tell 
usi  of  Dr.  R . 

J.  H. — ^Well,  the  old  doctor  used  toi  db  a  bit  in  the  smuggling 
line  hissel.     He  was  a  wenturer,  and  was  generally  in  partnership 

with  a  farmer  by  name  of  P what  had  Lombart  farm  one  time 

— in  Lanteiglo'S  parishi — up  by  Mixtow'e  there. 

P.  R. — Him  what  was  churchwarden,  yon  mean  ?    Aye,  and  a 
good  Christian  mian  he  was.,  too,  and  a  regular  churchgoer. 

J.  H. — That  may  be;  but  I'm.  now  talking  about  his  wentur- 
ing  business,  which  he  was  pretty  regular  with  too,  I  reckon. 
Well,  as  I  was  saying,  whenever  the!  old  doctor  and  his  pardner 
had  business  on  they'd  drive  intoi  St.  Ossell  together,  tO'  square  up 
accounts  along  wi'  the  smugglers,  I  suppoise.  Anyways,  some- 
how or  another,  the  doctor's  share  of  the  goods  was  always  found 
and  seized  by  the  Excise  officer ;  no'  matter  where  he  hid  the  stuff, 
'twas  sure  toi  be  sniffed  out.  That  waiS  a  strange  business  now, 
wasn't  it  ?  Of  course,  he  couldn't  make  out  how  they  always  laid 
their  hands  on  it,  though  he  suspected  somebody  had  informed 
agin  him.    Well,  time  went  on,  and  one  day  when  the  doctor  and 

P had  been  in  toi  St.  Aus'll  together,  and  they  had  finished 

their  business  same  as  usual — 'twas  on  a  Friday,  and  they  were  just 

agoing  to  start  home^ — when  P calls  out,  "  hold  on  a  minute, 

I've  forgotten  something,"  and  with  that  he  runs  back  intoi  the 

house.    Then  it  struck  the  old  doctor,  all  of  a  sudden,  that  P 

'twas  the  party  what  had  been  informing  on  him  all  along ;  so, 
without  waiting  another  minute  he  druv  home  as  fast  as  ever  the 
mare  would  take  him — and  it  was  a  good  maie  he  drove.  And 
directly  he  got  back  to  his  house  he  seit  tO'  work  and  moved  every 
bit  of  stuff  from  where  it  was  stowed  into  another  place.  Well, 
sure  enough,  next   day  in  comes    the   Excise   officer,  and    goes 
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straight  to  the  place  where  the  goods  had  been  laying  fust  going 

off;    but  he  found   nothing.     Dr.   R asked  him  who  it  was 

had  informed  agin  him,  but  the  officer  said,  "No,  no;  I  can't 
tell  you  that ;  but  may  be  I'll  give  you  a  sign  some  day,  and  that'll 
do  as  well !"  And  this  was  how  he  managed  it.  You  must  know 
there  w^as  a  ])ublic-hoiuse  at  Bodinnoc  in  them  days,  w^here  a  lot 
of  drinking  used  to  gO'  on  of  an  evening  amongst  the  farmers  when 
thev  met  teogether.  Well,  one  day  when  a  lot  of  'em  w^as  in  there 
drinking— P and  Dr.  R amongst  them— in  walks  the  Ex- 
cise officer  and  claps  down  £50  in  notes  opposite  to  P ,  and 

says,  "There  you  are,  Jump,  that's  your  share!"     P started 

up  and  said,  "Jump!  Jump!  that's  not  my  name!"     Now,  would 
you  believe  it,  he  never  put  a  finger  on  that  money.     The  doctor 
knew  then  who  it  was  had  informed  agin  him. 
P.  R. — Was  his  name  Jump,  then  ? 

J.  H.— Did  ye  niver  hear  why  old  P w^as  called  Jump?  Then 

ril  tell  ye.  He  used  to  ride  into  St.  Aus'll  pretty  often,  and  wheur 
ever  he  came  back  late  at  night,  which  was  pretty  often,  too,  and 
fo'und  the  ferry-boat  tied  up  for  the  night,  he'd  swim  his  horse 
across  the  river.  Well,  he  came  back  one  night  with  a.  drop  too 
much  liquor  in  him — which  wasn't  an  uncommon  thing  either — 
and  as  ii  was  too  late  for  the  ferry-boat,  he  put  his  horse  into  the 
water  as  usual ;  but  when  he  got  out  into  the  middle  of  the  river 
he  found  the  tide  too  strong,  and  seeing  he  was  being  carried  down 
the  harbour,  he  began  to  shout  as  loud  as  ever  he  could  give 
tongue,  "One,  two,  three,  jump!  jump!"  Well,  they  heard  him 
aboard  the  Fox   cutter — aye,   and  'twas  lucky  they   did.   or  he'd 

been  drowned,  sure  'nuff.     I  suppose  old  P thought  he  was 

jumping  a,  ditch.  Anyway,  the  Fox  put  O'ff  a  boat  and  picked 
him  up,  and  after  that  he  was  always  called  "Jump!  Jump!" 

Z.  K. — P ,  of  Lombart,  warn't  the  only  one  what  went  in 

for  that  wenturing  business;  no,  not  by  a,  long  chalks.  There  was 
a  lot  of  farmers  up  Lanrealh  way  did  the  same;  aye,  and  many 
of  'em  ruined  them.selves  by  it.  The  one  I  was  'prenticx-d  to,  as 
a  lad,  always  had  a  keg  hidden  away  up  in  a  kind  of  hayloft. 
The  way   I  found  it  out  was  like  this.     Ofk;  winter  time,  when 
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the  other  hands:  were  off  work,  I  and  another  shaver  were  sent  to 
get  hay  from  the  loft,  and  while  we  were  worriting  about  I  spied 
a  keg  stowed  away  snug  in  a  corner,  so'  I  says  tO'  myself,  "  I'll  see 
what's  in  here,"  and  with  that  I  turned  it  up  and  had  a  regular 
goo'd  suck.  It  made  me  jolly  drunk,  for  I  wasn't  used  toi  sper- 
rits.  I  hadi  to  go  and  drive  the  cows  in.  Well,  I  managed  that, 
and  then,  thinks  I,  I'll  take  a  bottle  back  and  fill  it  up ;  but  when 
I  got  back  tO'  the  loft  with  my  bottle  and  locked:  the  door,  taking 
the  key  along  with  me,  I  found  all  the  stuff  was.  gone.  I  felt 
P'retty  bad  next  day,  and  it  was  a  goodish  while  before  I  had  such 
another  chance. 

R.  G. — Now  we'm  talking  about  smuggling,  I  can  mind  w^hen 
twoi  chaps — one  belonging  to^  Pelynt  and  t'other  from  Llansaloes 
— wentured  a  cargo,  and  handed  over  their  money — a  guinea  a 
tub' — toi  a  man  what  was  going  over  for  the  stuff.  Well,  the  man 
took  their  money,  but  he  never  crossed,  and  they  never  saw  either 
their  money  or  the  stuff.  They  were  too  much  ashamed  of  being 
done  to  say  anything  about  it;  but  I  heard  of  it  from  one  who 
knew. 

Capt.  S. — Well,  times  has  changed  a  deal  since  those  days. 
For  my  part  I  never  knew  any  chaps  whoi  went  in  for  that  busi- 
ness doi  themselves  good  by  it ;  'deed,  it  was  the  ruin  of  most  of 

them.    There  was  P ,  of  Lombart ;  now  he  was  sold  up.  Aye, 

and  G ,  who  took  the  farm,  after  himi,  he  was  broke.       Then 

there  was  Dr.  R ,  he  died  quite  poor.        'Twas  all  wrong, 

d'ye  see  ? 

Z.  K. — Aye,  and  things  has  changed  in  other  ways,  too.  Why, 
when  I  was  a  boy  I  was  'prenticed  to  a  farmer  at  seven,  and  kept 
till  I  was  21 ;  sO'  there  wasn't  much  time  for  laming  Then 
look  at  the  wages;  they're  much  better  all  round  now.  Time 
I'm  speaking  of  they  was  nine  shillings  a  week,  with  corn,  too, 
a  deal  dearer  than  it  is  nnw^  I  can  tell  ye  everyone  is  much  better 
off  nowadays. 


MEETING  THE  THIRD. 


W.  T. — Since  we  met  last  I've  been  puzzling  my  old  brain- 
box  about  that  affair  down  to  Coo  nibe  Horn  w^hat  Tom  was  ask- 
ing about.  There  was  two'  runs  thereabouts,  if  I  mistake  not ; 
but  the  one  I  ran  mind  was  back  in  '44,  when  I  was  aboiard  the 
old  Fox.  She  was  laid  up  time  1  mean  in  Fowey  Pill — where  the 
station's  to  be,  they  .say — under  repair.  It  was  in  the  afternoon, 
maybe  about  four  o'clock,  I  had  just  landed  at  Polruan  with  the 
carpenter,  when  I  see'd  the  Coastguard  tearing  down  the  rocks 
as  fa.st  as  ever  they  could  go,  and  into  their  galley.  I  thought 
something  must  be  up,  and,  .seeing  the  Chief  Officer,  Lieutenant 
Hooper,  I  asked  him  what  it  was.  He  said,  "  The  Insp'ecting 
Commander  is  coming  in  the  Eliza."  But  being  a  bit  curious-like 
I  stoo<l  and  watched,  and  presently  heard  one  of  the  meni  saying, 
"  There's  tubs  to  Coombe  Horn  !"  With  that  1  ran  intO'  the  shed 
and  told  the  carpenter — awful  chap  for  swearing,  he  was;  'deed, 
I   don't  think  he  ever  opened  hi.^  mouth  without  cussing.        Of 

course,  he  swore  upon  me,  and  told  me  I  was  a fool.     I  told 

him  what  the  chaps  was  saying  outside,  but  he  only  swore  wuss. 
Howsomesever,  I  didn't  mind,  for  he  was  'spectable  and  sober, 
barrin'  of  his  tongue,  so  I  said  to  him  again,  "  There's  tubs  tO' 
Coombe  Horn."  And  I  told  him  I'd  heard  the  men  talking  about 
them.  He  began  u>  think  there  must  be  something  up  then;  but 
by  this  time  the  Coastguard  galley  had  got  well  away,  and  was 
pulling  like  mad  foT  the  bay.  Well,  when  we  saw  this  we  nipped 
down  pretty  smart  into  a  boat,  and  we  rowed  arter  them,  and 
directly  the  boat  touched  the  beach,  alongside  the  Coastguard 
galley,  we  jumjx^d  out,  ran  the  painter  along  the  rocks,  and  nipped 
up  to  the  he<lge  where  I>ieutenant  Hooper  was  standing.  All  he 
said  was,  "  You're  too  late,  the  seizure  has  been  made;"  and  with 
that  he  told  us  to  lend  a  haml  and  carry  the  tubs  into  the  boat 
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and  take  them  tO'  the  Custom  house — the  carpenter  a-cussin'  worse 
than  ever.  Now,  that  seizure  was  made  on  information  given  to 
the  Riding  Officer  that  very  same  afternoon.  The  smugglers  were 
believed  toi  have  been  caught  by  the  daylight  coming  on  them 
sooner  than  they  expected,  and  soi  they  hid  the  tubs  in  the  "  willy 
garden  "  under  the  hedge. 

R.  G. — Reckon  ye  didn't  miake  much  out  of  that  job,  old  man  ? 

W.  T. — Divil  a  penny.  The  O'ther  affair  happened  time  I  was 
serving  in  the  old  Eliza — what  was  tender  tO'  the  Polruan  station. 

J.  S. — What ;  the  craft  that  was  sold  out  of  the  service  some 
time  in  the  forties,  and  went  arsmuggling  ? 

W.  T. — Aye,  the  werry  same.  Somei  of  the  Cossanid  chaps 
took  ai  run  over  toi  Ruscoi  in  her  ;  but  arter  that  she  took  to  'spect- 
able  trading.  Well,  yom  see,  'twas  like  this :  one  evening,  winter 
time,  a  Duloei  chap  came  over  to  Fowey  and  told  the  Inspecting 
Commander'  that  a.  boiat  was  expected  in  tO'  land  tubs  at  Bodin- 
noc,  and  that  he'  had  seen  wagons  waiting  in  the  country  toi  take 
the  tubsi  away.  With  that  all  the  cutter's  boats  were;  ordered  out 
to  row  guard  off  the  harboiur  mouthi — the  Coiastguard  being  sent 
along  the  coast.  Piper,  the  man  what  was  knocked  about  by  the 
smugglers,  was  down  at  Coiombe  Horn  that,  night,  and.  seeing  a 
boat  come  in  took  hold  of  the  bow,  when  twoi  mien  seized  him, 
took  his  pistols  away,  though  no^t  till  he'd  fired^  off  one  as  an 
alarm,  and  tied  him  down  to  the  rocks  while  the  tubs  were  run 
and  carried  up  amongst  the'  elm'  trees  near  the  farm.  I  alius 
understood  the  craft  what  had  the  tubs  in  her  was  scared  off  the 
harboiur  seeing  so'  many  boats  about,  and  ran  intoi  Coombe  Honi 
as  a  quiet  sort  of  spot.  But  there's  Mr.  S.  there ;  maybe  he  can 
tell  you  a  bit  more  nor  I  can ;  'twasn't  much  I  see'd  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

J.  Si. — I  ought  to',  for  'twas  a,  night  a,  man  don't  go  to'  forget  in 
a  hurry ;  'deed,  and  an  awful ler  night  I  was  niver  out  on,  not  ar 
sittin'  in  a  boat,  leastways.    Lord,  I  remember  it  well  enough — I 
was  in  the  old  Fox.    It  came  about  in  this  way.    An  Excise  officer, 
up  to  Lostwithiel,  noticed  two  wans  turn  into  the  yard  of  a  public- 
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house,  and  being  a  curious  sort  of  a  chap,  he  waited  till  the 
driver  had  gone  inside  to  get  a  bite  and  a  sup  and  went  and  sniffed 
around  the  wans.  The  fust  one  he  looked  into  had  two'  "  creep 
lines;"  that  was  enough  for  him,  so  he  "  pulled  foot"  intoi  Fowey 
as  hard  as  ever  he  could  go,  gave  information  toi  the  Inspecting 
Commander,  who  ordered  the  Fox's  boats  outside  to  row  guard. 
The  one  I  was  in  took  station  off  the  harbour  mouth.  It  was  a 
ter'ble  night — thunder  and  lightning,  and  rain  in  buckets — we  had 
to  bale  the  boat  out  several  limes.  While  we  laid  under  St.  Cather- 
ine's Point,  tr}-ing  tO'  get  a  bit  of  shelter,  we  saw  a  flash  out 
Coombe  way  ami  thought  it  was  lightning.  Next  morning,  about 
daylight — we  were  out  all  that  night,  mind  you — we  saw  a  man 
hurrying  along  the  road  over  Point  Neptune;  he  hailed  us  and 
to'ld  us  what  had  been  done,  and  that  there  were  tubs  at  Coombe 
Horn.  When  we  got  round  we  found  part  of  the  tubs  piled  up, 
and  others  floating  about  the  bay.  What  had  happenerl  was  this  : 
Piper  had  gone  down  into  the  bay,  where  a  party  of  men,  who 
were  waiting  for  the  boat,  seized  him  and  tied  him>  down,  while 
they  ran  the  tubs.  Some  time  after  two^  of  the  Coastguards  coming 
along  the  cliff  above  whistled,  and  Piper  called  out  tO'  them; 
meanwhile  the  smugglers  had  got  clear.  The  boat  that  landed 
the  tubs  was  the  Bodinnoc  ferry  boat;  she  had  been  taken  from 
her  mo<jrings  aJid  u.sed  tO'  creep  up  with  the  tubs,  and  was  laying 
in  Coombe  Horn,  swamped  with  the  swell,  when  we  got  there.  The 
go<Mjs  were  believed  to  belong  tO'  parties  about  St.  Germains,  as 
the  vans  had  come  from  Plymouth.  Now,  I  believe  that's  about 
the  rights  of  it.  Kh,  William!  you  was  in  the  Fox  then, 
wasn't  you  ? 

W.  T. — Yes;  I  guess  youte  about  right.  I  believe  twO'  of  the 
Fox's  men  were  along  with  Piper  first  going  off.  They  all  took 
shelter  in  a  cave  out  of  the  rain  ;  and  after  a  time  Piper  told 
them  he'd  take  a  Ifjok  round  to  the  westward,  and  when  he  got 
down  to  Little  Coombe  the  boat  was  landing  and  he  fired  his 
pistol  afore  he  was  seized.  The  Fox's  men,  being  in  the  cave, 
never  heard  the  report,  but  two  Coastguards  did,  and  when  they 
found  him  he  wa.s  lashed  down,  with  the  water  pretty  nigh  up 
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to  him.  Theire  was  abooit  seventy  tubs  taken.  'Twas  the  last 
run  ever  a.ttemipted  oo  this  coast,  and  the  last  bit  of  prize-money 
I  ever  got.  T'here's^  T'omi  just  come  in  ;  he  cam  pitch  us  a  bit  of 
a,  yarn  about  that  affair  down  to  Little  Coombe — time  old  Piper 
was  tied  down.  C'ap'n  wants  .tc  know  the  truth  about  it ;  there's 
been  a,  deal  of  nonsense  talked  of  that  affair. 

T.  M. — ^Why,  now  yoii  come  to  mention  it,  I  know  what  you 
mean.  'Twa,s  back  in  '45,  November  month,  I  was  a  boatman 
stationed  at  Polkerris,  where  old  dad  was  chief  boatman.  Lot 
bless  you,  it  all  comes  back  tO'  me  now  just  as  if  'twas  yesterday. 
Orders  had  come  from  the  Inspecting  Comimander  that  afternoon 
to  be  ready  for  anything  during  the  night,  as  a,  run  wa,s  expected 
somewhere  along  the  coast.  Father  andi  I  were  stationed  at  the 
Little  Gribben — just  inside  the  Big  Gribben — towards  Pol- 
kerris;  Lieutenant  Hodge,  the  Chief  Officer,  and  another  man 
were  down  at  Pridmonth,  and  one'  man  was  left  at  the  station. 
It  was  a  dark,  drizzly  night  when  we  went  out,  and  we  were  soon 
wet  throngh ;  but  therei  was  worse  tO'  follow.  After  we'd  been 
out  there  sometime,  father  says,  "  Let's  away  down  tO'  Pridmonth, 
and  see  what's  going  forwardl  there."  Well,  we'  were  just  starting 
off  when  I  heard  a  shot.  "Father,"  says  I,  "there's  a  shot!" 
"  What  are  you  talking  about  ?"  he  replied.  I  said  again  I'd  heard 
a.,  shot.  "  See  what  the  time  is,"  says  he.  I  struck  a,  match  under- 
neath my  odlskin  and  looked  at  my  watch — it  was  just  two-  o'clock, 
we  set  off  for  Pridmonth,  but  there  was  noi  one  about  when  we 
got  tO'  the  bay.  We;  thought  it  strange  seeing  noi  one  there,  and 
after  staying  till  light  began  to  break,  we  went  home.  When  we 
got  back  we  heard  there  had  been  something  doing  at  Coombe 
Hiorn,  and  very  soon  knew  all  about  the  affair.  I  went  in  to 
Fbwey  next  day  and  saw  Piper.  He'd  been  shamefully  ill-treated 
— his  arm^  was  covered  with  bruises,  and  he  was  black  and  blue 
all  over.  He  was  on  the  sick  list  best  part  of  a  month.  He  told 
me  he'd  been  standing  along  with  a  couple  of  men  under  a  bit  of 
shelter,  looking  out  seawards,  and  after  a  bit  he  told  them  he'd 
go  and  have  a  look  round  the  bay ;  but  the  others  said  'twas  no 
good  yet,  as  the  tide  was  too'  low.    However,  he  set  off,  and  as 
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he  stepped  on  to  the  beach  he  was  stoned,  and  as  he  stumbled  the 
smugglers  set  on  him  with  sticks,  took  his  pistols  away,  and  then 
tied  him  down  close  to  the  bow  of  the  boat.  Some  of  the  Coast- 
guards had  been  stationed  inland,  at  the  cross  road,  tO'  intercept 
the  goods  in  case  they  were  run,  and  they  found  a  wagon  stand- 
ing in  a  field,  near  the  Menabilly  Lodge,  just  off  Coombe  Lane. 
It  had  been  taken  in  there  to  be  o-ut  of  sight.  The  Bodimioc 
ferry-boat — the  horse-boat — had  been  taken  from  its  moorings 
the  evening  before,  and  carried  outside  the  harbour  with  men 
hidden  under  the  deck,  and  was  used  tO'  creep  up  the  tubs 
and  land  them.  It  was  never  found  out  who  the  goods  belonged 
to,  or  who  was  concerned  in  the  business  down  at  the  Coombe. 
The  only  clue  we  ever  got  was  some  years  later  from  a  woman 
do'wn  at  Xewtown,  who^  said  a  man  had  come  to  her  house  that 
night,  woke  her  up,  and  told  her  he  had  been  badly  cut  across 
the  forehead,  and  asked  for  something  tO'  put  on  it.  They  did 
say  that  Harris,  one  of  the  men  that  found  Piper,  fired  his  pistol 
at?  what  he  thought  was  a  man  making  over  the  rocks,  and  the 
bullet  may  have  grazed  the  man's  forehead.  It  always  seemed 
a  rum  thing  how  quietly  that  affair  was  managed,  without  any- 
one ever  getting  an  inkling  of  the  men  who'  were  down  at  Coombe 
that  night ! 

Capt.  S. — Well,  ye  see  they  had  a  good  friend  up  at  the  farm 
yonrler,  above  the  Ccombe.  There  was  a  tidy  lot  of  stuff  put 
away  there  without  anyone  ever  being  a  bit  the  mser. 

T.  M. — Old  Tom  B ,  ye  mean !     He  was  a  man  of  werry 

few  words;  but  he  was  staunch.  I  alius  understood  there  was 
a  sly  hole  somewhere  about  the  place;  but  'twas  niver  found 
that  I  know  of. 

P.  R. — Come  in,  Mr.  Varco ;  werry  glad  to  see  you,  though 
you  bean't  edzacly  a  regular  member  of  this  'ere  Society  for  the 
propagation  of  knowledge.  We'm  done  a  power  of  good  already, 
and  when  the  Cap'n  there  puts  the  Minutes  into'  shape  I  don't 
doubt  but  what  the  Queen  will  want  a  copy.  She  was  werry 
sweet  on  Fowey,  they  did  say,  and  talked  of  having  a  willa  built — 
a  small  place,  not  so  grand  as  Buckingham  Palace — where  she 


could  run  down  wi'  the  kids  when  there  warn't  much  business  go^ 
ing  forward.  She'd  feel  more  homely-like  than  with  all  the  swells 
and  nohs  hanging  abo'Ut  her — the  youngsters  would  be  nice  and 
safe  in  the  Polrnan  ferry-boat  along  with  Tom — he's  used  to  the 
ways  of  the  quality  folk.  Hlowsomesever,  I  'spose  we'm  toO'  old- 
fashioned  here;  thoughi  they  tell  m,e  Mr.  Hicks  brings  back  a 
fine  batch  of  smart  Lunnom  clothes  when  he  goes  up  by  'scur- 
tiom  from  Par  station  wancei't  every  tw'O  years.  Oh,  we'm.  mioving 
ahead,  and  no^  mistake! 

J.  S. — If  yoiu  want  to  see  life  ye  mun  gO'  intO'  Lostwithiel 
street  of  a  Sunday  night,  when  the  chapel  folk's  coming  out. 

T.  M. — Aye,  there's  a  power  of  business  doing  in  Fowey  mow. 
Why,  I've:  seen  a  butcher's  cart  coming  all  the  way  from  St.  Blazey 
— there's  sich  a  run  on  flesh-foiod  now. 

T.  M. — Th'  place  ain't  what  it  waur.  Why,  you  know'  when 
my  old  missus^ 

P.  R. — Oh,  never  mind  the  old  womani ;  we'mi  here  tc  improve 
our  minds! 

T.  M. — I  reckon  thongh  't  don't  do  tO'  neglify  the  stomach ; 
I'm  a  sort  of  dry. 

P.  R. — Why,  old  man,  you'm,  had  your  'lowance;  we'm 
limited  here. 

Capt.  S. — ^Well,  Mr.  Varco,  we  was  just  having  a.  yarn  about 
that  affair  time  old  Piper  wa,s  tied  down. 

Mr.  V. — What,  at  Co-ombe,  d'ye  mean,  nigh  fifty  year  back? 

Capt.  S.— That's  it. 

Mr.  V. — Well,  you've  come  tO'  the  right  mian ;  I  can  pitch  yon 
a  yarn  abont  that  affair.  I'd  been  out  on  business  all  day,  away 
in  the  conntry,  and  as  I  expected  toi  be  late  back  I'd  told  my  man 
to  meet  me  at  the  Menabilly  Lodge,  by  the  cross  roads.  Well,  it 
was  very  late  when  I  got  there,  and  I  gave  the  usual  signal,  but 
there  was  no  reply.  Then  I  called  out  loud,  "  Joe!"  and  I  heard 
a.  husky  voice  from  the'  side  of  the  road,  "  Ees,  sur ;  havee  seed 
mun?"  "Seed  who?"  I  said.  "The  smugglers;  they  be  gone 
up — thirty  'O'Sses — and  I  have  had  a  good  drink !"    When  I  came 
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to  look  for  my  man  he  was  lying  drunk  in  the  ditch.  Now,  there's 
no  doubt  those  were  the  very  men  who  hacT  been  concerned  in 
tying  Piper  down.  That  was  about  the  last  cargO'  ever  run  on 
this  coast.  I'mi  thinking,  though,  Joe  must  have  seen  double' — 
me'be  treble — with  all  the  liquor  he  took  aboard,  for  'twas  a 
wagon  business  that  time,  that's  sartin  sure. 

Capt.  S. — ^Well,  Mister,  now  you'm  foojnd  your  way,  maybe 
ye'll  look  in  at  our  conversationes.  I  reckon  you  knows  as  much 
about  the  trade  as  any  on  'em.  There's  one  or  twO'  matters  you 
can  'lighten  us  on,  I  don't  doubt. 


EDITOR'S   NOTE. 


Piper,  the  hero  of  the  Coombe  Bay  episode,  when  describing 
his  sensations,  used  tO'  say  that,  before  he  was  rescued,  the  water 
had  reached  tO'  where  he  lay,  and  that  he  had  given  himself  up 
for  lost,  the  smugglers  having  tied  him  diown  to  the  "  drift-line," 
tO'  which  the  tubs  were  fastened. 

The  following  extract  from  official  records  confirms  the  accu- 
racy of  the  Society's  Minutes:  — 

"  Under  date,  Sep.  3rd,  1845,  A  General  Order  was  issued  to 
the  Fowey  Division  of  Coastguard  to*  the  effect,  '  That  an  in- 
creased reward,  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth  :  had  been  granted  for 
the  seizure  made  by  part  of  the  Polruan  crew,  at  Coombe  Horn, 
that  Benjamin  Harris  and  James  Bain,  boatmen  of  Po'lruan,  had 
been  noted  for  promotion  when  opportunity  offered  :  and  that  the 
reward  was  to  be  distributed  in  the  following  proportions:  — 

£     s.    d. 
The  Officer's  legal  share,   J-th,  amounting  to        -     &6     6     5 
To  Excise  Officer,  as  informer,  -3-1x1  -         -         -     18  15     6 
For  distribution  according  to  C.G.  Regulations  -     37  10  11 
To  Jas.    Piper,    boatman,    as    remuneration    for 

ill-treatment -     20     0     0 

To  Jas.  Bain  and  Ben.  Harris,  £5  each,  for  assist- 
ance given  -         -         -         -         -         -10     00 

For  distribution  according  tO'  C.G.  Regulations  -     56     6     5 
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The  enterprising  agriculturist  whoi  then  occupied  Coombe 
Farm  was  suspected  of  being  connected  with  the  smugglers.  One 
whoi  knew  him  well  described  him  as  "  a  very  reserved  man,  whO' 
never  seemed  tO'  speak  oiut  what  was  in  his.  mind  " — a  trait  of 
character  which,  doubtless,  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  his  rela- 
tions with  the  free  traders.  Many  years  after  his  death  some 
structural  alterations  at  the  farm  disclosed  the  long-suspected 
"  hide "  or  depot,  consisting  of  a  long,  low,  narrow  cellar,  run- 
ning back  intoi  the  country,  tO'  which  access  was  obtained  by  re- 
moving the  kitchen  grate.  This  quaint  relic  of  by-gone  times  no 
longer  exists. 
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MEETING  THE  FOURTH. 


J.  H. — May  be  you  can  mind  old  Hocked'ay,  him  what  had  the 
Hall  Farm  back-along — me'be  seventy  year  or  more?  Well,  I 
can  call  to  mind  a  queer  thing  happened  tot  him  once.  HI©  car- 
ried on  a  big  butcher's  business,  and  took  his  meat  in  tO'  Pol- 
perro  market,  reg'Ier,  every  week.  I  can  see  him  now,  sitting  on 
the  mare's  rump  behind  his  two  paniers  choke  full  of  meat — 
that's  the  way  he  used  to  ride  to  market,  We'm  tooi  proud  tO'  ride 
now,  we  must  all  hev  a  wheel-cart.  But  then  you  see  the  roads 
warn't  up  to  much  in  they  days.  Arter  he'd  sold  his  meat  he 
generally  took  back  a  couple  of  kegs  of  sperrits — if  they  was  to 
be  had  reasonable  cheap,  which  they  was  cheap,  comp'arative,  in 
them  days — one  keg  in  each  pannier,  nice  and  snug,  like  a  couple 
of  twins.  Well,  wanc't  he  was  coming,  homie — 'twas  evening,  just 
about  dusk — with  a  brace  of  tubs,  when  he  heard  a  horse  coming 
up  behind,  and  saw  'twas  the  Supervisor  of  Excise.  The  kegs 
wasn't  covered,  and  the  old  man  could  do'  nothing  with  'em. 
"  Good-night,  Mr.  Hockeday,"  says  the  Supervisoi:,  as  he  rode 
past.  "  Good-night,  sir,"  says  he,  thinking  tO'  himself,  now  I'm 
cotched,  and  no  mistake.  Well,  he  heard  nothing  more,  but  next 
market  day,  while  he  was  standing  at  his  stall,  up  co'mes  Mister 

Supervisor.      "  Good-day,   Mr.    H ."      Mr.    H ,    thinking 

something  else  was  coming,  began  tO'  talk  of  the  weather  and 
sich  like,  making  hissel  werry  agreeable.  At  last  he  says,  "  Mr. 
Johns  " — that  was  the  Supervisor's  name — "  I'm  just  cutting  out 
a  nice  steak  for  dinner,  and  shall  be  very  pleased  if  you  will  join 
me."  The  Supervisor  said  he'd  be  werry  pleased,  and  they  sat 
down  to  a  rattling  good  spread,  with  some  fust-rate  brandy  grog 
afterwards.    When  it  was  time  tO'  be  moving  the  Supervisor  shook 

hands  with  Mr.  H ,  thanked  him  for  the  good  dinner,  and  said 

to  him,  "  Mr.  H ,  if  I  were  you  I'd  cover  up  my  mutton  on  the 

journey  home!"    I  reckon  old  H took  the  hint. 
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P.  R. — I  alius  heard  the  old  man  left  a  pot  of  money  when  he 
died. 

J.  H. — So  he  did ;  but  may  be  you've  heard  tell  that  smuggling 
mioney  did  good  tO'  no  one,  and  I  reckon  there  ain't  much  of  old 
H 's  money  left  now. 

Capt.  S. — Yess ;  and  there  was  old  Dr.  R ,  him  we  was 

talking  about  last  confabulation — he  drunk  hissel  into  the  grave, 
and  some  women  folk,  as  ought  to  have  knowed  better,  followed 
suit. 

J.  H. — Aye,  and  his  old  father,  what  had  the  farm  out  Pol- 
perro  way,  he  made  a  lot  of  money,  time  and  again ;  but  'twarn't 
noi  use.  He  was  cotched,  and  exchequered  for  smuggling,  and  his 
farm  broken  up;   and  they  said  he  died  a  werry  poor  man. 

Capt.  S. — ^Well,  yoo  see,  'twas  like  this :  some  o^n  'em  had  good 
luck,  and  some  had  bad;  and  I  reckon  we  heard  m-ost  of  them 
what  had  bad  luck. 

W.  T. — Aye,  'twarn't  all  plain  sailing ;  no',  not  by  long  chalks 
— 'twas  a.  see-saw  kind  of  life  at  best.  There  was  my  old  dadi,  now 
— 'spectable  and  sober — as  knowed  good  liquor'  when  he  smelt  it. 
He  was  druv  to  play  the  double-shuffle  when  times,  was  hard  and 
business,  slack.  He  was  what  they  called  a  "  spotsman  "  by  trade 
— you'll  know  what  that  means,  out  and  about  the  coasts  all 
night,  and  all  weather,  spoitting  the  places  for  the  boats  toi  come 
in  with  the  goods,  and  flashing  'em  off  if  the  Coastguard  was  on 
the  key-vivy,  which  wasn't  werry  often,  else  it  would  have  been  a 
poor  sort  of  trade.  Now,  he  earned  his.  living,  if  ever  a  man  did. 
When  trade  was  slack  the  odd  chap  was  druv  to  find  his  bread 
somewheres  in  a  'spectable  way,  soi  he  joined  the  King's  sarvice, 
shipped  aboard  the  old  Fox,  or  the  Harpee  (Harpy),  the  wessel 
what  was  stationed  down  Plymouth  way.  When  things  brightened 
up  agin  he'di  turn  to  his  reg'lar  trade  once  more.  You  see,  in  them 
days,  a  chap  could  leave  the  sarvice; — prewentive  sarvicei  afloat — 
with  28  days'  notice ;  so  as  soon  as  old  dad  seed  things  brightenin' 
up  he'd  hand  in  his  warning  and  be  off.  Sartinly,  he  sometimes 
lost  the  fust  of  the  flood ;  but  hei  was  a  rare  hand  at  making  up 
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leeway.  He  was  three  times  aboard  the  old  Fox,  and  left  the  sar- 
vice  at  last  with  a  pension  of  £39  ''  per  hannum,"  as  he  usedi  to-  say 
when  he  was  axed  about  his  pension.  He  was  such  a  waluable 
man  the)'  couldn't  get  on  without  him  at  last,  so-  he  shipped  out- 
and-out,  quite  'spectable  and  reg'lar.  I  will  say  this,  he  never 
made  no'  pile  of  prize-money,  for  he  was  an  honest  a  man  as  ever 
lived,  and  would  have  scorned  to  rob  a  poor  smuggler  of  his  goods. 
'Twas  the  old  man's  bo^ast,  tO'  the  day  of  his  death,  that  he  could 
say,  along  with  old  Admiral  Benbow,  "  What  little  I've  got,  I've 
got  honest;  it  never  cost  a  seaman  a  tear,  or  my  country  a  far- 
thing." 

Capt.  S. — Ah,  'tis  a  grand  thing  to  die  with  a  clean  conscience ! 

T.  M. — Yess;  times  has  changed!  There  was  my  old  missus 
no'w 

J.  H. — All  right,  old  man,  we've  heard  about  the  missus  be- 
fore. We'm  here  for  novelties  ;  ain't  that  so,  Cap'n?  Maybe  some 
of  you  will  mind  old  Pascoe?  what  lived  out  Menabilly  way — a 
nice  'ospitable  fellow  he  was,  always  glad  to  see  a  chap  drop  in — 
he  had  about  the  best  brandy  round  about — you'll  know  how  he 
got  it,  but  that  ain't  no  business  of  mine.  Well,  one  morning  his 
shepherd  was  out  on  the  cliffs,  by  the  Gribbon,  looking  arter  the 
sheep,  and  he  spied  a  flock  down  on  the  beach,  but  they  wasn't 
sheep,  though  they'd  got  strayed  somehows — tubs  they  was,  sixty 
on  'em,  broken  away  from  the  sinking  line,  I  'spo'se.  He  warn't 
long  reporting  the  find  to  the  master,  and  before  the  Coastguard 
came  sniffing  along,  as  they  mostly  used  to,  at  daylight,  the 
wagons  was  down  and  the  flock  safely  stowed  in  a  private  pen  up 

at  the  farm.     Well,  after  a  time,  Mr.  P came  in  for  a  bit  of 

a  fortune  and  retired  from  his  farm;  went  away  west,  by  Pen- 
zance, to  settle  down  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  All  his  'longings  was 
carried  away  in  carts,  and  amongst  the  lot  was  two  hogsheads  of 
cider — leastways  they  called  it  cider — but  for  matter  of  that 
'twas  best  French  brandy  what  never  paid  a  ha'porth  of  duty — all 
carried  in  ojjen  day  for  fifty  miles  through  the  country,  and  no 
one  a  bit  the  wiser.  'Twas  a  fine  stock;  but  whether  it  lasted 
him  out  I  can't  go  for  to  .say. 
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Capt.  Sl — You'm'  alright,  as  far  as  you've  got ;   but  I  reckon 

you've  left  out  the  best  of  the  pudden.   Afo-re  Mr.  P got  his 

'longings  clear  he  had  word  the  Cbastguard  was  coming  up  to 
search,  so'  he  hurried'  up  with  his  cider  casks,  and  had  'un  in  the 
cart  ready  for  a  start  by  the  time  the  pTewentive-men  came  along. 
"  What's  all  this  ?"  said  the  officer.  "  Oh,  I'm  just  sending  off 
some  cider;  will  ye  have  a  drop?"  Well,  no  one  ever  knew  a 
prewentive-men  refuse  a  drink,  and  being  a  bit  sweaty,  with  the 

walk  up',  they  said  they'd  be  werry  g^ad.     "  Well,"  says  Mr.  P , 

"  you'd  best  come  inside  and  sit  down  while  the  girl  draws'  off  a 
jug,  for  I  reckon  the  stuff  in  they  casks  ain't  fit  for  the  likes  of 
you,  being  all  shaken  up  with  the  worriting  about."  Slo  they  sat 
dbwn  and  got  chatting  quite  'greeble-like,  and  had  a  nice  glass  of 
bright  cider  afore  they  'gan  toi  sniff  around.     By  the  time  they 

was  ready  for  work,  d d  if  the  cart  hadn't  druv  off;    and, 

would  ye  believe  it,  they  pudden-headed  prewentive'  chapS'  was 
niver  a  bit  the  wiser  for  what  had  been  going  oo  under  their 
werry  noses ! 

J.  H. — Mr.  P was  werry  friendly  with  the  orficer  at  Pol- 

kerris ;  'twas  a  bit  quiet  down  there,  sO'  the  orficer  used  toi  go  up 
and  spend  the  evening  along  with  him.  I  don't  mean  toi  say  there 
was  any  collision  between  them,  but  they'd  meet  together  like 
gentlemen,  and  'twouldn't  have  been  good  manners  toi  gO'  for  tO' 
ask  where  the  liquor  came  from,  though  anyone  might  guess  by 
the!  fiaivour  of  it. 

R.  C. — You,  was  talking  about  the  stock  he  took  away  with 
him.  Well,  I  knew  the  old  chap  as  well  as  anyone,  and  arter  he 
got  settled  into  his  new  house^ — a  nice  little  place,  too,  werry 
pretty,  and  all  that^ — arter  he  got  settled  down  I  went  to  see  him. 
He'd  married  a  real  lady,  and  wantedi  for  nothing ;  but  it  was  easy 
to  see  what  lay  they  was  on^ — thei  brandy  was  into  their  faces,  and 
afore  many  years  was  out  they'd  drunk  themseilves  to  death. 

Capt.  S. — Now  you  come  to  mention  that  sort  of  finish,  there 
was  him  what  was  keeper  at  Menabilly.  Oh,  'twas  seventy  year 
agone;  he  had  as  goiod  an  eye  for  twigging  tubs  on  the  beach  as 
ever  he;  had  for  birds !     Aye,  many  is>  the  tub  he  picked  up,  and 
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carried  home.  Well,  he  had  a  soaking;  sort  of  an  end.  They  did 
say  'twam't  safe  to  go  nigh  him  with  a  nakedi  light — he  was  full 
of  what  they  call  ''  Spontanibus  combustible." 

J.  H. — Aye ;  I've  heard  say  it  was  a  drefiil  sort  of  death.  They 
gets  red  hot  through  like  a  heap  of  clinkers,  and  then  busts  all 
to  pieces,  though  I  ntivt^r  seed  suc^h  a  one  mysel ;  nO',  and  don't 
want  to  this  side  of  the  grave.  I  's})ose  'tis  a  sort  of  judgment  on 
'em  for  wastin'  liquor. 

Z.  K. — 'Tis  sur}>rising  how  tricksy  some  folks  get  when  they're 

like  to  lose  their  liquor.     There  was  old  W .  lived  out  Polker- 

ris  way ;  he'd  just  got  his  keg  of  sperrits  for  a  Chrismis  store,  but 
.somehow  the  Coastguards  sniffed  it  out,  and  came  up  to  search. 
Well,  the  O'ld  chap  spied  'em  coming  along  from  the  kitchen  win- 
dow, and  what  does  he  do?  Why,  he  claps  the  stuff  into  the 
kettle,  and  puts  it  aside  of  the  fire;  and  when  the  prewentives 
come  in  they  ne\er  thought  of  jiutting  their  no'se  into  the  kettle, 
so  the  old  man  saved  his  Chrismis  supply.  'Twas  a  kind  of  tricksy, 
now,  wani't  it? 

J.  H. — 'Tis  strange  how  things  come  back  tO'  one  when  people 
gets  talking.  I  can  mind  now,  back  along,  me'be  sixty  year 
ago,  there  was  a  Collector  of  Customs  at  Fowey  who^  was  werry 
fond  of  a  drop  of  sperrits,  when  they  was  to  be  had  cheap.  He 
was  an  upright  man  ;  did  his  duty  strict  and  without  favour,  but 
there  w^as  one  thing  he  niver  could  stand,  and  that  was  wanton 
wa.ste — it  regular  shocked  him.  and  he  warn't  a  nervous  man 
neither,  so  to  .speak.  Well,  I  must  tell  yoii  there'd  been  a  seizure 
(jf  tubs  down  the  coast — everything  was  brought  tO'  Fowey  Cus- 
tom Hraise  then,  and  for  some  cause  or  other  orders  had  come 
down  from  headquarters  tO'  start  the  liquor  into  the  harbour. 
'Twas  a  scand'lus  command,  but  a  border  is  a  border,  and  the  Col- 
lector, being  a  Christian  genimon,  and  as  honest  a.  man  as  ever 
stepped,  saw  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  do'  as  he  was  bid. 
So  with  that  he  ups  with  the  tubs  and  sets  the  liquor  a-flowing 
into  the  sea  like.  But  being  an  inwentive  sort  of  chap,  wdth  a 
werry  projx;r  horror  of  waste,  he  rigged  uj)  a  kind  of  a  gutter- 
thing  under  the  wall  where  the  sperrits  was  to  be  started,  running 
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away  intO'  a  sort  of  cellar'  place,  where,  as  chance  would'  have  it, 
there  was  some  empty  casks  with  their  bungs  out.  Well,  some- 
hows  the  liquor  ran  intoi  this  'ere  gutter-thing,  and  a  chap  what 
happened  to  be  in  the  cellar  place,  seeing  the  brandy  running 
along  and  likely  to  run  toi  waste  and  flood'  the  place,  what  did  he 
do  but  points  the  end  of  the  gutter-thing  Oiver  one  of  the  bung 
hoiles  and  saved  the  mess.  Well,  now  would  you  believe  it,  all  that 
there  brandy  ran  away  intoi  themi  there  casks  in  the  cellar.  Now, 
that  was  a  tricksy  thing,  if  you  like !  What  became  of  it  arter  I 
niver  heard,  and  shouldn't  like  tO'  say  for  sartin;  but  if  I'd  been 
Cbillector  of  C'ustomis,  in  his  place,  I  know  what  I  should  have  done 
with  the  stuff. 

P.  R. — ^Aye,  'twas  a;  Christian  act,  and  no'  mistake.  'Deed, 
I'm  thinking  when  he  came  nigh  his  end  he  might  console  hissel 
with  the  refraction  that  he'd  done  the  State  some  service  by  sav- 
ing it  from  the  scandal  of  sich  a  thing  as  was  ordered. 

Mr.  V. — Now,  I  'spoise  there  ain't  many  here  as  can  remem- 
ber the  time  when  there  was  nO'  Coastguard' — nothing  but  Riding 
Officers  and  a.  party  of  Drag-goons  what  stayed  up  to  St.  Ossel — 
that  was  more  nor  seventy  year  agone.  I  lived  up  at  Tyward- 
reath  then,  and  seed  some  funny  games.  I  don't  suppose  you 
could  name  anyone  then  what  didn't  smuggle,  or,  leastways, 
what  didn't  drink  smuggled  sperrits,  when  they  was  toi  be  had. 
There  was  my  oldi  dad,  now — a  good  man,  he  was — honest  and 
sober,  what  niver  cheated  the  country  of  a  ha'penny,  he  alius 
bottled  off  his  sperrits  as  soon  as  he  g,ot  them — 'twarn't  safe  to 
leave  the  stuff  lying  about  in  tubsi — and  arter  they  was  bottled 
off  the  bottles  were  put  away  on  a  shelf  in  a.  cupboard.  Well,  one 
evening  we  was  all  seated  quiet  when  bang — ^there  was  a  scranch 
of  broken  glass  in  the  cupboard,  and  a  stink  of  liquor  lit  to  knock 
you  down.  'Twas  the  shelf  had  given  way,  and  the  brandy  was 
running  all  over  the  floor  and  out  of  the  door.  Oh !  mussy  on  us, 
it  was  cruel  toi  see  all  that  good:  brandy  wasting,  for  it  niver 
stopped  till  it  got  into  the  street.  "  Well,"  says  mother,  after  it 
was  all  gone,  "  'tain't  no  good  crying  over  spilt  milk,  even  it  'tis 
brandy."     Talking  about  smuggling,  why,  they  don't  know  what 
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it  means  nowadays.  I  can  remember,  in  times  back,  seeing  forty 
or  fifty  horsemen  riding  through  Tywardreath  of  an  evening,  each 
carrying  a  couple  of  tubs  slung  across  the  saddle.  Aye,  and  a 
jolly  lot  of  chaps  the)-  were,  too.  They  halted  in  the  village, 
spiled  a  couple  of  tubs  luid  let  anybody  who  liked  come  and 
have  a  suck  at  the  spile-hole;  and  you  may  be  sure  chaps  warn't 
backward.  The  goods  had  been  landed  at  Polkerris — a  nice 
quiet  .six)t  then.  Ah !  it  do*  make  one  a  bit  tearful  to-  think  of 
them  times,  and  goo'd,  pure  sperrits  within  the  reach  of  every  poor 
man. 

J.  H. — Aye,  "twas  werry  well  so  long  as  there  warn't  no'  fight- 
ing ;  but  at  times,  when  the  Excise  orficer  was  an  onrasonable 
man  and  hard  on  the  poor,  there  was  cruel  work.  There  was  aj 
set-to  wans't  at  a  farm  up  by  Lanrea,th.  'Twas  afore  my  time,  but 
I've  often  heard  the  old  folks  talking  about  it.  It  seems  the 
Riding  Officer  and  some  of  his  men  came  up  with  a  party  of 
chaps  carrying  tubs,  and  tokl  them  to  give  up  their  goods.  That 
was  a  likely  thing,  warn't  it?  Well,  (^f  course,  they  refu.sed  and 
began  to  show  light,  when  the  prewentive  men  tried  to'  get  hold 
of  the  tubs.  One  of  the  smugglers — I  don't  remember  his  name 
— was  shot  in  the  breast;  he  fell  flat  on  his  face,  but  jumped  uj), 
and  after  shouting  tO'  the  rest,  "  We'll  win  yet,"  dropped  dead. 
He  was  a  waliant  sort  of  a  chap,  you  see.  There  had  been  an 
informer,  and  that  wa.s  how  the  prewenti\e  men  came  on  the 
party.  When  the  brother  of  the  poor  chap  who  had  been  shot 
found  this  out,  he  was  ter'ble  wild,  for  you  see  his  l)rother  had 
lost  his  life  through  it. 

J.  A. — You'm  right  ;  there  was  some  tidy  battles*  back- 
along,  and  'twarn"t  only  the  men  v\hat  fought ;  some  of  the  women 
did  a  bit  in  that  line,  tcxj'.  There  was  old  Susan  Light,  now, 
she'd  sit  and  yarn  l)y  the  hour  about  all  the  battles  she'd  had 
with  the  Excise-men.  'Ess,  that's  so.  Lord,  I  remember  her 
well — a  great  strapping  woman  .she  was.     She  had  a  fair  stand- 


*An  old  man,  who  had  been  Sexton  at  the  Parish  Church  in 
former  days,  (VuhI  at  T'olruan  (hniiifi;  the  seventies,  witli  a  bullet 
oMM-oiu-ed  in  liis  arm,  wliicli  In-  li;i<l  received  in  a  severe  fight  with 
the  Coa«stguard,    Ix'tween   Polperro  and  Looe,  in  1831. 
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up  fight  alomg  with  an  Excise-man — aye,  and  knocked  him  down 
just  as  any  man  would.  Yoii'll  remember  her,  Tom,  no  dcubt? 
— a  tremenjious,  great,  long,  straight  woman — she'd  keep  the 
chaps  laughing  by  the  hour,  with  her  way  of  telling  things.  There 
ain't  none  like  her  mow,  I  reckon !  Well,  after  she'd  knocked 
that  fellow  down — mind  you,  it  was  a  regular  fight  and  fair  play 
business — the  Excise-man  said  he  would  let  them  take  their  goods 
away,  if  so  be  as  they  would  tell  him  whoi  the  man  was — he  made 
sure  it  was  a  man,  yoiu  see ;  he'  never  would  believe  it  was  a 
woman  knocked  him  doiwn.  Poor  old  Susan !  her's  bin  dead  a 
brave  while  now,  and  I  reckon  there's  werry  few  remembers  her. 
J.  H, — Oh,  aye;  there  was  some  desperate  battles  at  times 
along  with  the  Excise-men  inland^ — that  was  when  they  wouldn't 
come  toi  an  agreement  like  reasonable  folk.  Now  I  comes  tO' 
think  on  it,  I  can  call  tO'  mind  one  affair  werry  well,  for  I  knew 
the  man  what  saved  the  Excise-man's  life,  and  he  toJd  me  how  it 
all  came  about — Francis  Couthe  was  the  man's  name.  'Twas 
like  this :  the  smugglers  came  across  the  Excise-man  from  Caw- 
sand — a  busy  man,  he  was.  Well,  he  wanted  tO'  take  their  tubs, 
so  there  was  a  bit  of  a,  flare  up,  and  the  smugglers  knocked  him 
down  and  were  like  to  have  killed  him,  not  being  over  merciful 
when  they  were  carrying  tubs.  It  was  beat,  beat,  beat  with  their 
sticks  until  the  poor  chap  could  hardly  speak.  Then  Couthe, 
seeing  there  was  going  to-  be  murder,  laid  himself  across  the  man, 
and  told  'em  they'd  be  killing  him  to'o  if  they  did^i't  stop  their 
beating.  Weil,  he  saved  that  Excise^man's  life,  though,  to  be 
sure,  he  got  a,  ter'ble  blow  on  the  side  from  one  of  their  sticks ; 
but  he  knew  well  enough  that  if  the  Excise-man  was  murdered 
someone  would  blow  the  gaff,  and  then  they'd  all  hang  for  it. 
That  Excise-man  was  a  game  fellow,  too;  for  after  he'd  picked 
hissel  up  he  challenged  any  one  of  'emi  tO'  fight.  Oh,  I've  heard 
Couthe  say  many  a  time,  that  if  it  hadn't  been  for  him  getting 
between  the  man  and  the  sticks,  they'd    have    killed    him  sure 

enough.     He  said  they  were  a  passul  of  d d  scamps  to  use  a 

man  so.  Couthe  met  the  man  many  years  after,  and  when  they 
got  yarning  over  the  affair,  he  todd  him  how  he  had  saved  his 
life ;  and',  what's  more,  he  carried  the  mark  of  it  on  his  left  side 
to  the  grave  with  him. 
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ADDITIONAL   MEMBERS   OF   THE   SOCIETY. 

Jacob  C  ...  An  old  Revenue  Cutter's  man. 

William  L.        ...  Formerly  a  Protector  of  the  Revenue. 

Richard  H.        ...  A  merchant  from  the  Eastward. 

William  H.        ...  An  odd  smuggler,  whose  name  often  appears 

in  official  records. 
Richard  J.        ...  An  old  Revenue  Cutter's  man. 


Capt.  S. — You've  been  knocking  about  these  parts  a  goodish 
while,  John — do'ee  remember  a  chap  called  Kingcup — Richard 
was  his  name,  I  think. 

J.  C. — What!  Dickey  Kingcup?  Why,  bless  thee,  I  knewed 
him  as  well  as  my  own  brother.  Now,  he  waur  a,  proper  smuggler, 
he  waur,  and  no  mistake;  a  reg'lar  out-an-oiuter,  I  may  say.  Know 
Kingcup,  indeed  !  Why,  there  wasn't  a  keener  smuggler  oai  the 
coast.  I  saw  a  deal  of  himi  when  I  lived  at  Fowey,  back-along. 
Dickey  was  in  the  Coastguard  then.  Why,  now,  that  must  have 
been  back  in  1825,  or  thereabouts ;  anyhow,  it  waur  a  brave 
while  back,  and  no  mistake.  Yes,  he  was  a  prewentive-man  then ; 
but,  lor  bless  you,  he  spent  the  chiefest  part  of  his  time  at  the 
Ship  Inn — if  you  wanted  him  you'd  be  sure  to  find  him  there.  He 
never  went  out  at  night,  patter-rolling  along  the  coast,  I  mean, 
and  I  don't  believe  he  would  for  any  person  whatever. 

Capt.  S. — You'm  right,  old  man ;  he  used  tO'  be  werry  thick 
with  the  smugglers  while  he  was  here,  but  he  was  pretty  closely 
watched.  You  .see,  the  officer  .smelt  a  rat,  and  that's  the  reason 
Dickey  had  to  clear  out  at  last.  Now,  he  was  a  sly  one,  if  you 
like — a  sharp  fellow,  too.     Oh,  I  can  mind  him  well  enough ! 

W.  L. — Now  you  mention  his  name,  I  can  tell  'e  something 
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about  O'ld  Dickey.  He  was  too'  sharp  for  the  Coastguard,  and 
as  he  couldn't  get  his  promotion  he  chucked  it,  and  set  up  a 
public-house  on  the  quay  here,  called  the  "  Crown  and  Anchor ; " 
aye,  and:  a  werry  comfortable  hoiu.se  it  was — he  knew  where  toi  get 
good  sperrits,  yon  see !  He  took  to'  smuggling  reg'lar  then ;  a 
proper  busy  fellow  he  was.  I've  been  sent  down  tO'  watch  him 
myself  at  Bodinnoc.  Arter  a  bit  he  went  to^  live  at  Plymouth; 
but  he;  was  often  round  abo/ut  Fbwey  on  business.  Whenever  he 
turned  up  it  was,  "  Look  out  sharp,  Kingcup's  about  again !" 
H'e  set  up  as  a,  shipbroker  at  Plymouth,  and  m,ade  believe  he 
came  down  here  toi  look  after  ships ;  but  we  knew  well  enough 
what  his  game  was,  and  two*  or  three  of  us  were  always  told  off 
to  report  his  movements.  They  did  say  he  had  a  brother  an 
Admiral. 

R.  J. — That's  so,  old  man.  I  knew  all  his  family  well — they 
belonged  down  Yealm  way — 'deed,  I  may  say,  we  was  all  play- 
mates together  when  we  was  young.  Dickey — that's  the  one  who 
was  in  the  prewentive  sarvice^ — was  one  of  the  most  notorious 
smugglers  on  the  coast.  There's  noi  knowing  how  many  tubs  he 
ran  up  Fowey  Harbour — many  hundreds,  if  the  truth  be  known. 
He  led  the  Coastguard  chaps  a  pretty  rig;  you  see  he  knew  all 
their  routine,  from  having  been  in  the  service.  He  was  a  deal 
about  Fowey — there  was  always  a  cargoi  expected  about  Christ- 
mas time.  I  lost  sight  of  him  arter  he  settled  at  Plymouth ;  but 
I  know  he  was  knocking  about  on  this  coast  for  a  brave  while 
arter  he'd  sarved  his  'prenticeship  in  the  Coastguard.  Dickey 
warn't  sharp  enough,  once  though,  for  he  was  taken  down  on 
Lantivet  beach  waiting  along  of  a  party  of  men  for  a  boat  to  come 
in.  'Twas  my  father  too'k  him.  He  went  up  to  Dickey,  tapped 
him  on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  "  I  arrest  you  in  the  Queen's 
name."  Dickey  replied,  "  Well,  Mr.  Jenkins,  you'm.  the  only 
man  I'd  allow  to  arrest  me!"  I  don't  know  what  was  dlone  to 
him.,  but  as  there  were  no^  goods  took,  I  'spose  he  got  clear;  he 

was  a  smart  little  chap.       But  there's  Will  H coming  in, 

he'll  be  able  tO!  spin  you  a  yarn  about  Dickey  Kingcup,  for  he 
worked  along  with  him,  hand  and  glove.    Eh,  Bill  ? 
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W.  H. — You're  right,  old  man ;  there's  no  one  here  knowed 

him  better.     He  and  I  worked  together  for  a  brave  while,  and 

did  a  lot  of  business ;  'deed,  we  was  just  like  brothers  while  we 

were  in  co'.       He  was  a  nice  fellow,  too.       You  might  always 

know    him,  because  he  would    wear   gilt    buttons    on    his    coat, 

like  an  officer.     He  was  in  your  sarvice',  John,  once ;  but  he  got 

mixed  up  along  with  the  smugglers  and  had  tO'  clear  out,   that's 

about  the  long  and  short  of  it — he  was  hunting  with  the  hounds 

and  running  with  the  hare,  and  someone  informed  agin  him,  and 

so,  of  course,  he  was  obliged  to  go.     For  all  that  he  was  a  smart 

chap,  and  a  clever  one;  'deed,  he  was  up  to  every  dodge,  and  he 

knew  aJl  about  the  Coastguard  routine,  as  well  he  might,  though 

I  never  listened  much  to  what  he  said' — it  was  just  mind  no  one's 

tale  in  those  days,  but  take  care  of  yoursel.     You  see,   chaps 

might  be  pretending  to  tell  you  some  secret,  and  all  the  time 

they'd  be  letting  you  in.     No;  'twas  always  safest  to  keep'  your 

own   counsel.        How   T  came   to  know  Kingcup  was  like  this. 

Arter  he  left  the  Coastguard  he  set  up  a  beershop  on  the  quay 

here,  and  as  I  was  pretty  often  in  Fowey  ooii  business  we  used 

to  meet — birds  of  a  feather,  don't  you  see.     He  was  a  spirited 

man ;  but  the  worst  of  him  was  he  would  get  drinking  and  then 

he'd  get  to  chaffing,  and  that  wasn't  the  way  to  do  business.    Now, 

this'll  show  you  the  sort  of  chap  he  was.    Maybe  you'll  know  the 

public-house  you  pass  coming  up  on  to  the  moor  from  Looe,  on 

the  road  to  Lanreath  ?    It  used  to  be  called  "  The  Hatchet " — we 

called  it  "  The  Axe,"  for  you  .see  the  sign  was  an  Axe.     Me'be 

it's  all  gone  now — I'm   speaking  of    forty  or    fifty    years    back. 

Well,  one  night  Kingcup  and  I  were  taking  a  wagon  load  of  tubs 

along  there — the  goods  had  been  landed  at  Looe^ — and  we  pulled 

up  at  "  The  Hatchet "  to  get  a  drink.    But  Dickey  Kingcup  was 

half-seas  over  already,   and   he  began   shouting  for  liquor,   and 

when  it  was  brought  him  it  wasn't  to  his  liking,  so'  he  chucked 

it  on  the  groimd,  glass  and  all.     Oh,  a  tidy  shindy  he  made,  I 

can  tell  you!     But  that  was  his  way  when  he  had  liquor  in  him. 

We  crossed  over  together  more  than  once.     One  time  I  wentured 

£20,  and  he  put  in  £50.    We  sunk  that  lot  off  Port.scatho  Beach. 
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Oh,  he  must  have  made  a  go'od  thing,  by  it  in  his  time ;  for  you 
see  he  set  up  arterwards  at  Plymouth  as  a  shipbroker,  and  was 
in  col'  with  Kirken  and  Couch  and  the  rest  of  that  lot; 
and  he'd  talk  with  the  captains  and  arrange  with  'em  about 
fetching  over  goods ;  that's  what  took  him  about  sO'  much  along 
the  coast;  and,  likely  enough,  he'd  wenture  some  pounds  hissel. 
And  then,  being  in  with  the  gentry,  he  could  alius  get  together 
as  much  money  as  he  wanted  for  a  cargOL  The  first  business  I 
and  Kingcup  were  in  co.'  together  over  was  down  the  coast 
by  Carhayes,  where  we  ran  a  lot  of  cargoes  on  Port  Luny  Beach. 
We  bought  an  oldi  galley  that  had  been  a  prewentive  boat,  and 
called  her  the  Happy-goi-Lucky,  and  kept  her  down  there  till 
wei'd  finished  the  job.  She  was  taken  arterw^ards,  at  Falmouth, 
on  suspicioni,  and  cut  up ;  but  she  was  pretty  well  worn  out  then. 
The  first  time:  I  crossed  with  Dickey  was  in  the  Arethusa,  of  Caw- 
sand^ — as  smart  a  little  craft  as  ever  sailed — about  20  ton,  dandy- 
rigged,  painted  black,  with  tanned  sails.  Coming  back,  we  had 
toi  sink  the  goods  off  the  Dodmian.  It's  a  queer  spot  off  there, 
as  you  know,  Cap'n.  In  some  parts  there's  mountainous  rock 
standing  straight  up  from  the  bottom — them's  the  places  where 
the  GoTran  men  put  down  their  pots — and'  then,  all  of  a  sudden, 
it  runs  off  to'  deep  water.  We  took  soundings^  afore  we  put  the 
goods  down,  and  got  twelve  fatho-ms,  which  we  thought  w^ould 
be  a  nice  depth  of  water ;  but  we  sunk  'em  much  closer  in  shore 
than  we  took  it  tO'  be  at  night ;  consekintly,  when  we  began,  to 
lift  the  tub'S,  we  foundi  the  bottom  ran  off  to  a  great  depth,  and 
the  best  part  of  the  crop  had  gone  over  the  rocks.  We  only  saved 
forty  out  of  108  we  brought  across^ — 'twasi  a  fool's  job.  The 
reason  we  put  them  down  there  was  that  we  might  get  the  Gorran 
crabbers  toi  work  the  goods  when  they  were  lifting  their  pots.  It 
took  a  werry  good  glass,  aye,  and  sharp-  sight,  tO'  make  out  w^hat 
a,  maui  was  doing  at  that  distance  from-  the  shore: — whether  he 
was  lifting  pots  or  tubs.  The  crabbers  would  raise  a  few  tubs 
at  a  time,  and  bring  them  ashore  underneath  their  pots.  There 
was  a  power  of  stuff  landed  like  that.  Forty  tubs  was  all  we 
raised  out  of  that  lot ;  you  see,  we  had  to^  cut  the  drift-line.  Oh, 
it  was  a  darned  clumsy  job  ! 
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W.  T. — You'm  left  out  one  thing,  Bill — time  Dickey  King- 
cup was  took  down  at  Par.  Reckon  I  was  at  the  taking  of  him. 
I  was  stationed  at  Polkerris  'long  with  my  father,  whoi  was  chief 
boatman  there,  hack  in  the  forties,  I  reckon.  'Twas  morning 
time;  I  was  watchman,  and  seeing  a  new  wessel — a  schooner — 
going  intO'  Par  Bay,  I  boarded  her.  She'd  no  licence  nor  number. 
Looking  round,  I  see'd  a  man  in  the  cabin.  "  Hullo,  cap'n,"  says 
I,  "who's  this?"  "Oh,  it's  a  man  I  brought  round  from-  Ply- 
mouth." Looking  in  I  recognised  Kingcup ;  course  we  all  knew 
him  well  enough — we'd  reason  to.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Kingcup,  is  that 
you?"  says  L  "  Oh,  my!"  said  he,  "this  is  a  bad  job."  I  went 
back  for  father  and  the  officer — Mr.  Hodge' — and  they  boarded 
the  wessel,  and  took  her  round  tO'  Fowey.  What  happened  to 
Dickey  Kingcup  I  can't  say ;  but  I  remember  getting  some  money 
for  the  job — there  was  something  wrong  with  the  wessel.  I 
reckon  though  we  shouldn't  'a  been  sorry  tO'  see  him  locked  up, 
for  he  gave  us  more  bother  than  anyone  else  on  the  coast. 

R.  J. — Oh,  aye,  he  was  a  smart  chap,  and  nO'  mistake.  The 
Kingcups  were  relations  of  ours.  The  Admiral — that  was  Dickey's 
brother — and  my  mother  were  werry  great  friends — brought  up 
together  as  children ;  'deed,  he  was  werry  fond  of  her — called 
her  Beckv,  and  alius  used  toi  come  and  see  her  when  he  was  home 
from  his  voyages.  There  was  another  brother — Phil,  I  think — 
who  was  a  great  smuggler,  too ;  but  I  don't  rightly  mind  what 
became  of  him, 

W.  H. — He  was  wrecked  in  a  Co.ssand  boat  off  the  Mew- 
stone;  his  head  was  found  arterwards  in  the  cuddy  of  the  wessel. 
There  was  three  other  men  from  Yealm  along  with  him,  poor 
chap.  But  there,  they  wern't  the  only  ones  what  lost  their  lives 
over  that  busine.ss  by  a  long  chalks.  Ah !  'twas  bitter  work  of  a 
winter  time — that  crossing  from  Rusco  and  Cherl)ourg — sleet  and 
snow,  and  blow,  blow,  blow,  fit  to  tear  your  hair  off.  By  gosh, 
if  I  was  to  tell  the  young  chaps  nowadays  what  I've  been  through 
they  wouldn't  believe  me.  They  seem>  a  different  breed,  to  my 
mind,  to  the  chaps  of  sixty  or  seventy  year  back  ;  they  ain't  got 
the  go  in  'em  for  that  smuggling  bu.sine.ss,  not  now;  they'm  all 
too  'spectable,  I  'spose. 
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R.  H'. — That's  true  what  you  say  about  poor  Phil  Kingcup 
being  lost.  I  was  coming  back  from  Cherbourg  the  same  night; 
werry  stoirmy,  it  was,  though  I've  seen  it  wuss,  still  there  was  the 
douce  of  a  kick-up  of  sea.  We  was  going  to  start  together ;  but 
when  we  got  under  weigh  Phil  sung  out  they  wouldn't  be  ready 
for  another  half-hoor — had  to  get  their  to'sl  down  and  stowed. 
H'owever,  after  a  bit,  we  see'd  'em  following,  and  that  was  the 
last  was  ever  seen  of  the  boat  under  sail.  Next  that  was  heard 
of  her  was  when  she  drifted  on  shore,  with  all  her  tubs  hung 
round  her,  and  the  ballast  gone,  by  Hopei  Cove.  The  bodies^ — 
four  of  'em^ — was  seen  lying  o-n  the  bottom,  in  deep  water,  just 
outside.  I  saw  them  mysel ;  'twas  the  strangest  sight  I  ever 
see'd,  for  you  could  tell  their  faces  as  they  laid  on  the  bottom,  it 
was  that  clear.  That  wa,s  the  end  of  poor  Phil  Kingcup.  What 
became  of  Dickey  I  don't  know. 

W.  H. — Why,  now,  I  can  tell  you.  He  caught  coild  at  elec- 
tion time  and  died: — ^me;'be  thirty  oir  forty  year  ago.  Aye,  he  was 
a  smart  little  chap,  and  noi  mistake ;  and  I  don't  doubt  but  what 
he  made  a  pile. 


EDITOR'S   NOTE. 


From  official  documents  we  learn  that  the  "  notorious  smug- 
gler," Richard  Kingcup,  joined  the  Coastguard  in  1824 ;  served 
at  the  Polruan  station  as  commissioned  boatmian  till  1828,  when, 
having  discovered;  his  true  vocation,  he  withdrew  from  the 
Government  service,  set  up  as  a  publican  at  Fowey,  and  came  to 
be  regarded  henceforth  as  a  professional  smuggler;  though, 
strange  tO'  say,  he:  figures!  in  official  documents,  as  late  as  1830, 
as  "  Surety  for  the  mate  of  the  Revenue  cutter  Fox,"  to  the 
amount  of  £200. 

From  the  records  of  the:  Preventive  service  some  further 
items  of  information  concerning    the  activities    of   Mr.  Richard 

K during    the   next   twenty   years   have   been    gleaned,    as 

follows:  — 
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1833. — Was  seen  at  Plymouth  the  same  day  as  the  "  Good 
Intent,"  of  Portsmouth,  arrived,  after  sinking  her  cargoi. 

October. — R.  K.,  of  Fowey,  is  beHeved  to^  be  mixed  up  with 
the  "  Tam-o'-Shanter,"  of  Fowey. 

November. — Has  been  seen  moving  about  in  a  suspicious 

manner  in  company  with  Abrm.  A ,  of  Downderry,  and  Hicks, 

of  Fowey.    Is  supposed  tO'  be  arranging  a  cargO'. 

1834,  February-. — Is  l:)elieved  tO'  be  concerned  in  the  open 
boat  "  Unity,"  which  is  bringing  over  200  tubs. 

Was  seen  at  St.  Stephen's,  and  is  believed  to  be  connected 
with  a  cargo  to  be  run  up  the  Truro  river  by  Ellory  of  Probus. 

Was  seen  on  the  move  with  his  party  in  connection  with  the 
"Bee,"  "Dove,"  "Four  Brothers,"  and  "Good  Intent,"  all  of 
Cawsand. 

April. — Is  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  *'  Harmony," 
in  CO.  with  George  Kirkin. 

May. — Arranging  for  a  cargo  to  be  brought  over  by  a  French 
vessel,  in  co.  with  Kirkin,  Hambly,  and  other  Plymouth  smug- 
glers. 

July. — Believed  to  be  connected  with  the  "  Liberty,"  trawler, 
of  Plymouth,  and  tO'  have  been  acroiss  in  her. 

Reported  tO'  have  hired  the  open  boat,  "  Four  Brothers,"  to 
bring  over  a  cargoi  for  the  Fowey  district,  as  he  has  been  absent 
from  Fowey  several  days. 

September. — Was  seen  at  Plymouth  the  same  evening  as  the 
"  Providence  and  Anne  "  sailed  on  a  smuggling  trip. 

October. — Is  .seen  at  Plymouth,  and  reported  to  have  en- 
gaged a  Fowey  sloop. 

November. — Seen  at  Plymouth  conversing  with  the  master  of 
the  "  Daniel  and  William,"  and  then  set  off  for  Looe. 

December. — Seen  at  Plymouth  talking  with  the  master  of 
the  •'  Experiment,"  trawler,  and  is  reported  to  have  run  a  cargo 
in  Falmouth  harbour. 

Was  at  Plymouth  in  co.  with  a  Lostwithiel  man  engaged  in 
smuggling. 


1835,  January. — Is  believed  to  be  concerned  with  Thomp- 
son, of  Lo'stwithiel,  in  the  "  Hope,"  of  Devonport,  seized  in 
Yealmi  river  with  317  tubs,  and^  13  flagons  concealed  under  dung. 

July. — Seen  on  board  the  "  Jane,"  of  Fowey.  Is  said  to  have 
a  brother  serving  on  board  the  Fox  R.C.  at  Fowey. 

1837,  November. — Has  sunk  a  cargoi  in  St.  Austell  Bay. 
Will  employ  the  Cawsand  galleys;  tO'  work  it. 

1838,  May. — Has  bought  the  schooner,  "  Henriette,"  in  co. 
with  Kirkin,  for  smuggling;  she  is  60  tons — was  formerly  of 
Scilly. 

1840,  September. — Was  on  board  the  trawler,  "  Two 
Brothers,"  of  Plymouth,  when  seized  by  the  Tide  Surveyor  there 
with  31  cwt.  of  tobacco,  nO'  doubt  taken  out  of  the  "  Good  In- 
tent."   Old  Cudlip  was  on  board. 

1842,  July  1st. — Was  seen  near  Fo'wey,  on  the  road  to 
Chariest  own. 

July  18th. — Returned  to  Fowey ;  is  still  hanging  about,  and 
is  believed  toi  be  concerned  in  the  "  Le  Oif,"  French  smuggling 
cutter. 

1844,  February. — Landed  at  Polkerris.  A  sharp  look-out  to 
be  kept  on  his  moivements. 

July. — R.  K ,  the  "  noted  smuggler  and  broker  of  Ply- 
month,"  is  reported  to  have  gone  west. 

1848,  July. — Is  somewhere  in  the  Fowey  district.  To'  be 
strictly  watched. 

1850,  June. — Seen  at  St.  Austell  in  cO).  with  George  Kirkin. 

April. — At  Pentuan,  near  Mevagisey,  in  constant  communi- 
cation  with  the  master  of  the  "  Secret,"  of  Poole,  late  a  Revenue 
cutter. 


MEETING   THE   SIXTH. 


P.  R. — Well,  Cap'n,  seems  toi  me  we've  a-gotten  together  a 
wast  of  information  about  the  trade.  I  reckon  by  the  time  Mister 
there  gets  it  shaped  up  a  l)it  and  put  tidy,  't'll  make  a.  grand 
volume — what  they  calls  a  Cyclopeedy.  'Twill  make  a  nice  ^ittle 
keepsake  for  Her  Majesty,  just  for  old  time's  sake — something  to 
read  of  a  Sunday  afternoon  arter  dinner.  I  tell  ee,  though,  I've 
been  revoluting  the  matter  over  in  my  brain^bo'X  since  last  meet- 
ing, and  I'm  thinking  we've  a  left  something  out.  We've  never 
had  no  proper  confabulation  about  whether  the  trade  was  good  o<i 
bad  for  the  country ;  not  that  there's  any  question  about  it  tot  my 
ways  of  thinking;  but  there's  folk  as  says  twam't  a  'spectable  way 
of  aming  a  li\'ing,  as  if  the  goodsi  wasn't  paid  for  afoie  they  left 
the  merchant's,  and  sold,  all  fair  and  above  hoard  here.  To  my 
mind,  competition  ain't  a  bad  thing,  and  if  we  conld  sell  the  stuff 
a  bit  cheaper  than  the  dooty-paid,  where's  the  harm?  Live  and 
let  live's  my  mottO',  and  darn  the  Government. 

J.  A. — Vou'm  right,  old  man;  them's  my  sentiments  to  a  T; 
but  we'm  old-fashioned,  they  say. 

Capt.  S. — Ees,  me'be  we'm  a  bit  behind  the  times  in  thicky 
parts.  But  'twas  that  there  Wesley  guv  the  trade  a  bad  name  to 
begin  with ;  aye,  and  ever  since  he  came  'postulating  down  west 
there's  been  folk  who  niver  set  eyes  on  a  tub  of  sperrits,  but  whoM 
hang  every  poor  chap  what  had  a  hand  in  the  business — the  good 
with  the  bad — the  honest,  'si)ectable  traders  what  never  watered 
the  sperrits,  along  with  drinking  blackguards  as  cheated  every 
wenturer  what  trusted  'em'  with  money ;  they'd  a-hung  the  lot,  if 
they'd  had  a  say  in  the  matter. 

Z.  K. — Say,  old  man,  it's  alius  been  a  wonder  to  me  that 
Wesley  ever  got  back  out  of  the  Duchy  with  the  skin  on  his  back. 
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They  was  werry  long-suffering,  surely,  toi  let  a  man  like  that  go 
on  pireaching  agin,  their  mianner  of  earning  a  living.  Ees,  'twas 
wonder  they  chaps  down  west — a  rough  lot  they  was,  by  golly — 
'twasi  a  wonder  they  didn't  cut  'en  up  and  put  'en  in  their  crab 
poits,  same  as  they  saived  Job'  Ockady,  up  on  the  north  side  yon- 
der^ — that  there  'Ciseman  what  got  shoving  his  nose  intO'  other 
folks'  businessi. 

C'apt.  S. — He  waur  a  grand  talker,  and  I  reckon  he  talked 
'en  over ;  but  I  do  think  he  waur  a  bit  prejudiced — setting  his  face 
agin  the  trade  like  that.  No'  doubt  that's  why  the  Church  folk 
turned  agin  him.  There's  good  and  bad  sperrits,  same  as  there's 
good'  and  bad  angels,  so'  we'em,  told,  though  I  ain't  never  run 
agin  they  feathered  folk  mysel,  and  tO'  preach  down  sperrits  of 
all  sorts  was  foolish  like,  toi  my  ways  of  thinking.  There's  no 
doubt  he  turned  a  power  of  people'  agin  the  trade.  But  what  was 
pore  chaps  to  do  a,s  couldn't  afford  the  price  of  the  dooty-paid  ? 
Sure:  'nuff  there  was  English  gin,  but  you  couldn't  put  that  along- 
side French  brandy  ;  noi,  nor  Hollands,  though  toi  be  sure  there 
was  some  as  said  they  was  too  heating,  'specially  for  the  women- 
folk. Well,  the  sperrits  being  dear  'twasi  a  werry  good  thing  for 
the  coimtry  that  them  as  couldn't  pay  for  the  dooty-paid  should 
have  ai  chance  tO'  get  a,  sup  now  and'  agin  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Ain't  that  right?  Why  to  be  surel^  And  then,  look  what  a  'spect- 
able  calling  it  was  back-along.  Why,  there  warn't  a  gintelman 
fore  and  aft  the'  county  but  haid  a  hand  in  the  trade'.  I  don't  gO' 
for  tO'  say  that  the  Lord  Liftennant  ever  wentured  a  tub — no,  nor 
the  Dukes  of  the  Duchy — they  had  to  keep'  same  side  as  the 
Government,    knowing    which    way  their    bread    wa,s    buttered; 

*Capt.  St-ockhoUum   was  by   no    means    singular  in   his  views. 

In  the  year  1800  the  Royal  Courts  of  Guernsey,  in  their  reply  to 

expostulations  from  the  British  Government  about  smuggling  from 

the  Channel  Islands,  pleaded  that  "The  spirits  which  are  brought 

here  and  sold  to  the  smugglers  are  all  low  Hollonds  proof 

If  we  are  rightly  informed,  what  is  smuggled  from  this  island,  or 
Rosooff,  is  generally  sent  to  Cornwall  or  Devonshire,  and  mostly 
disposed  of  to  some  thousands  of  miners  of  those  counties,  who 
mostly  live  underground,  to  whom  spirits  are  beneficial,  but  who, 
neverthelessj  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  entered  spirits." 
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me'be,  too,  they  couldn't  take  sperrits — they  quality  folks  drinks 
newt  but  sour  wines,  clairit  and  sich  like,  so  I'm  told.  But  what 
I  mean  to  say  is,  that  there  was  werry  few  of  the  quality  that 
didn't  buy  the  stuff  when  it  was  sold  to  'em;  aye,  and  preferred 
it  tO'  the  dooty-paid  sperrits. 

P.  R. — Thicky's  gospel  truth.  Why,  now,  ye'll  mind  old 
Squire  Tregaminion,  what  lived  at  Carhayes  back-along?  A 
werr)'  nice  gen'lman  he  waur,  and  kind  tO'  the  poor,  and  a  werry 
good  friend  to  them  as  carried  on  the  trade  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives.  He  alius  kept  his  park  gates  open  sO'  that  they  could  come 
through  with  goods  arter  dark,  when  the  land  sharks  was  patter- 
rolling  the  main  road  with  their  darned  cutlashes  and  pisterolls, 
like  a  passul  o'  highway  robbers  as  they  were.  Well,  now,  I  can 
tell  ye  sunimut  ye've  never  heard  tell  of  before,  me'be.  Sumi  on  ye 
will  be  able  to  mind  the  young  Squire — the  eldest  son,  I  mean' — 
a  larky  young  fellow  he  waur,  and  no  mistake.  Well,  he  was 
alius  badgering  Tom  Hicks,  the  blacksmith  up  on  the  hill,  to 
get  money  collected  for  a.  cargo  and  cross  over  with  him.  "  Na-o. 
na-o,"  old  Tom  used  to  say,  ''  The  Squire  '11  be  tarnin'  me  out 
of  the  place  if  he  hears  of  it."  But  young  Mister  Dick  he  kept  on 
at  him  and  guv  him  no'  peace  of  mind  till  he'  consented.  Well, 
the  long  and  short  o'  the  matter  was  Tom:  got  some  parties  to  wen- 
ture — young  Mister  put  in  something,  too,  I  reckon — and  they 
crossed  to  Rusco,  got  their  goods,  and  ran  'em  up  the  Truro  river. 
Now,  that's  gospel  truth.  Aye,  and  when  the  old  Squire  heard 
of  it  he  nigh  split  his  sides  with  laffin'.  Ah,  the  old  Squire  was 
a  kind  man  to  the  pore. 

J.  H. — Aye,  and  th'  passons  was  werry  different  back-along 
to  what  they  is  now ;  reckon  they  knew  the  wally  o'  pure  sperrits, 
and  warn't  too  grand  tO'  buy  them  from  the  pore  chaps  what  risked 
their  lives  to  keep  the  parish  supplied.  'Twas  soverin'  remedy  in 
collie  and  brown  typhus,  when  doctors  warn't  so  common  in  the 
land,  and  med'cins  was  dear  for  poor  folk.  The  churches,  lOO, 
was  handy  places  for  putting  tubs  into,  'til  sich  time  as  the  wen- 
turers  could  fetch  'em,  'specially  when  there  was  waultses ;  that's 
where  they  had  the  pull  of  the  chapel  folk.  Aye,  and  I  don't  doubt 
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but  that's  what  madei  Wesley  sO'  down  on  the  trade.  Lord,  what 
a  pretty  lot  of  tubs  I've  see'd  passed  intoi  church  of  a  Saturday 
night !  I  don't  'spose  there's  a  church  anywhere  nigh  the  shore 
in  the  Duchy  but  what's  had  a.  crop  of  goods  laid  in  it.  Th' 
passons  didn't  mind — of  course  they  was  paid  their  tithes  all  fair 
and  above  board.  Aye,  and  there^s  been  some  fine  sarmons 
preached  over  the  goods  on  a  Sunday  morning,  seeing  as  how  there 
was  alius  a  grand  muster  of  church  folk  marnin'  arter  a  run.  Ah ! 
'twas  a  werry  'spectable  calling  back-along.  'Tis  surprising  how 
things;  come  back  toi  one  asi  one  gets,  yarning.  I  mind  when  I 
was  a  pit  of  a  nipper,  mother  used  toi  teach  us  hymns  of  a  Sun- 
day afternoon.  But  the  one  I  remember  best  was  one  old)  dad 
taught  us,  a,s  we  sat  on  his  knee',  'T'was  about  a  passon  up  Pad- 
stow  way,  time  wrecking  was  allowed  back-along.  Well,  one  Sun- 
day morning— leastways  that's  what  old  dad  used  tO'  say,  a  ship  got 
on  toi  the  Gull  Rock  while  the  folk  was  at  church,  and  old  Ephraim 
Blowey — that  was.  the  sexton,  having  been  bred  to  the  sea,  always 
kept  his  weather  eye  liftin'  seawards,  and  twigged  it  in  a  moment, 
and  shouts,  "Wreck!"  and  the  coogregation  was  on  their  feet  in 
a  jiffy.  But  thepasson,  being  a  conscientious  man  and  werry  strict 
about  doing  things  right  and  proper,  was  all  for  fairplay — 

Sitop' !  stopi !  cried  he,  at  least  one  prayer, 
Let  me  get  down,  and  all  start  fair. 

I  did'  hear'  that  wa,s  one  of  Wesley's  favonriteis. 

P.  R. — Right  yoo  are,  old  man;  but  the  quality's  changed 
since  them  days,  sure  'nuff.  They  was  werry  merciful  tO'  the  poor 
in  times  back.  Aye,  and  werry  sorry  they  was  when  a  misforti- 
nate  chap  came  before  them  when  they  was  sitting  on  the  binch 
up  at  th'  Court  House,  brought  by  them  rascally  'Cisemen.  Why, 
I've  known  them  pay  the  fine  themselves  rather  than  see  a  chap 
locked  up  for  carrying  a  drop  of  liquor.  Certainly,  they  was 
werry  merciful  toi  the  traders,  and  it  was  natural,  seeing  as  how 
they  couldn't  get  along  without  'em.  'Spectable,  do  ye  call  it? 
If  'twasn't,  why  I'm  dashed  if  I  know  what  it  was ! 

Capt.  S. — ^And  yet  I  can  mind  there  was  folk  as  said  'twas  a 
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wrong  thing  to  do — they  called  it  chatin'  the  Govinment.  Chatin' 
the  Govinment,  indeed !  as  if  the  Govinment  warn't  werry  well 
able  to  take  care  of  itsel.     Aye,  and  what's  more 

Z.  K. — Axing  yo'ur  pardon,  Mister,  but  the  mention  of 
churches  set  my  brain-lxjx  working,  and  I  was  gwoin  to  ask  the 
Cap'n  yonder  if  it's  true  what  they  say  'bo'Ut  Duloe  Church — as 
how  the  folk  kept  piling  in  the  tubs  on  the  starboard  side,  'cos 
'twas  handiest  comin'  up  from  the  shore,  'till  the  foundatio'ns  of 
the  tower  sunk  so  that  they  had  to  take  'en  down,  and  build'  'en 
up  again  at  the  expense  of  th'  parish  ?  You  see,  the  tower  got 
skew-wise,  and  like  as  if  'twould  fall.  Now,  me'be,  some  on  ye 
will  have  heard  tell  that  afore,  axin'  your  pardin  for  disturbing 
the  flow  O''  conversation. 

Capt.  S. — Ees,  oild  man,  I  reckon  that's  so; 

P.  R. — Well,  to  continny,  there  was  folk  time  and  again  as 
would  make  believe  they  had  a  tweak  of  conscience  when  rhey 
was  dying,  and  say  they  must  get  their  minds  aisy  afore  they  left 
the  flesh  ;  though  to  my  mind  a  chap  orter  have  his  conscience 
under  better  control  than  that.  'Tain't  the  time  for  reckoning  up 
and  striking  a  balance  when  you're  on  the  slipways  of  the  next 
world.  A  chap's  brains  ain't  in  no-  sort  of  order  for  figuring  then. 
What  he's  done  he  must  bide  by — as  you've  made  your  bed  so'  you 
mun  lie  on  it.  'Tain't  no  time  to  repent  when  you  can  do  nothing 
but  lie  still.  But  there's  lots  on  'em  tries  on  that  sort  o'  game. 
You'll  have  heard  tell  f)f  Squire  Hawkins,  of  Grampound.  A  power 
of  trade  used  go  pass  through  there  back-along.  He  died  me'be 
more  nor  a  hundred  year  ago.  Now,  what  did  he  do?  Why, 
I'm  darned  if  he  didn't  leave  £600  to  the  King's  Government — 
£600 !  think  of  that — to  square  up  for  what  his  tenants  had 
chated  the  revenue  of,  .so  he  said.  Now,  what  do  ye  think  of  that? 
Was  there  iver  sich  a  piece  of  fool's  work  ?  Why,  his  childers 
ought  to  have  locked  'en  up  afore  he  put  pen  to  paper.  Ah,  that 
writin'  was  the  ruin  o'  lots  of  'em.  The  only  time  a  man  orter  put 
pen  into  ink  is  when  he's  giving  a  receipt  for  money  paid.  Lofjk 
at  Squire  Hawkins,  chating  his  childer  out  of  their  dues.  Oh, 
*twas  a  rascally  business  ! 
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J.  C. — I  reckon  oild  Squii^e  Hawkins  wain't  the  only  one  as 
thought  to  buy  a  free  pass  toi  Paradise  by  giving  away  what  wasn't 
his'n,  when  he  couldn't  spend  it  noi  longer  hissel.  There  was  my 
old  uncle  Trenarren' — him  they  called  Wackem — yoiu'll  mind  him, 
Dan?  ter'ble  command  of  language  he  had.  Well,  now,  what 
d'yei  think  he  did?  He  waur  a  free  liver  as  you  know.  Aye,  he 
lived  every  minute  of  his  life,  as  they  say.  Well,  just  afore  he 
went  underground,  and  the  family  was  reckoning  they'd  be  a  bit 
better  off  in  an  hour  or  twoi,  what  did  he  do?     Why,  shake  me, 

if  he  didn't  send  off  to'  St.  Ossel  for  lawyer  B .     Lord,  how 

my  memory  do'  fail.  I  mean  him  they  called  Skin-'emi-alive-o ; 
and  when  he  came  he  says^ — that's  old  uncle  T'renarren — he  says 

"  I've  been  a  sinful  liver,  Mr.  B ,  and  cheated  the  King  out  of 

a  ter'ble  lot  of  stuff,  and  the  only  way  I  can  aise  my  mind  is  by 
leaving  my  goods  to  the  Lord."  When  we  heard  that  we  knewed 
what  was  coming,  and  brother  Sam  was  for  pitching  old  Skin-'em- 
alive-o  out  of  the  window ;  but  the  rest  says,  "  Don't  ee  meddle 
wi'  t'  lawyer  chap,  or  there  be  the  divle  toi  pay  and  noi  pitch  hot." 
Well,  the  long  and  the  shot  of  it  was  the  old  man  signed  away 
all  to  "  good  works,"  as  he  called  them,  'cept  a  measley  fifty  pun. 
There  warn't  many  of  'em  as  went  tO'  see  'en  put  under  when  the 
burrying  came  off,  you  bet !  Now,  d'ye  mean  to  tell  me  that'U 
buy  'en  a  free  p'ass  to  Paradise?  Not,  not  wi'  stolen  money,  for  I 
calls  it  stolen  money  when  a  man  leaves  it  away  from  them  to 
whom  it  rightly  belongs.  What's  more,  I  tell  ee  whenever  I  sees 
in  th'  paper  about  a  man  dying  and  laving  his  chink  toi  "  good 
works  "  I  says,  depend  on  it  that  chap  lived  a  merry  life,  and 
now  he  reckons  to  pave  the  road  to  heaven  with  guineas  by  chat- 
ing  his  childers.  No ;  what  I  says,  is  this :  Let  a  man  give  while 
he  can  enjoy  hissel,  and  has  to  stint  hissel  toi  give;  but  when  he's 
laid  a,-bed,  all  ready  for  going  aloft,  why,  let  others  do  the  spend- 
ing.    Ain't  that  'cording  to  Bible  teaching? 

J.  S', — Well,  vriends,  as  to  the  'spectability  of  the  trade,  I 
think,  seeing  as  how  'twas  under  the  patronage  of  the  gintry,  to 
say  nothing  of  church  and  chapel,  we  may  take  it  as  proved. 
'Deed,  'twas  a  werry  proper  occipation  for  a  self-respectin'  man. 
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Why,  dash  it,  where's  Cap'n  Stockem,  and  Tom,  and  the  rest 
on  'em?  Reckon  they've  slipped  round  to  the  King  of  Prewsia, 
and  I'm  danged  if  I  ain't  a  bit  dry  mysel.     So  long,  old  man ! 


EDITOR'S  NOTE. 

The  "  Minutes  of  Proceedings  "  of  the  "  Polruan  Mutual  Im- 
provement Society,  Ltd.,"  come  tO'  an  abrupt  end  just  here,  and  it 
would  appear,  from  some  rather  confused  and  half-obliterated 
notes,  that  the  meetings  were  adjourned  sine  die  tO'  enable  Capt. 
Stockhollum,  Literary  Adviser  to  the  Society,  tO'  conduct  some 
further  researches. 


ENGLISH    LAW   AND   CORNISH 

JURIES. 


"A  fellow-feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind." 

—  Gar  rick. 


TRIAL  BY  JURY. 


Was'ee  up  toi  Bodmin,  time  of  th'  'Sizes,  Mister  Pascoe? 

Why,  surely,  Mr.  Julian,  I  waur  on  the  Jury. 

Aw,  was  ye  now!  Why,  then,  I  reckon  ye've  somethin'  to 
be  proiud  on  for  the  rest  o'  your  days.  Aye,  and  your  childers 
arter  you.  'Twa,s  a  Christian  act  getting  that  pore  fellow  clear 
of  the  law's  grip,  with  they  Lunnon  chaps  all  dead  agin  him. 
But  I  reckon  ye  was  one  too  many  for  'en^ — they  didn't  know  that 
a,  Cornish  Jury  warn't  to  be  suborned ;  no,  nor  horrified  wi'  the 
sight  of  a  wig.  I  should  ha'  been  proud  on't  if  I'd  been  ane  on 
'em. 

Aye,   you'mi    right,    Mister  Julian;    but    Lord,    we    had    a 
ter'ble  hard  fight  toi  get  'en  clear,  pore  chap. 
What  did  'en  try  'en  for.  Mister  Pascoe? 
Try  'en  ?    Why,  for  felony. 
Aye,  but  what  had  'en  done? 
Done?    Nothin'  but  tip  over  a  Prewentive  chap. 
What !     Did  'en  try  'en  for  that  ? 

Aye,  that  'en  did ;  'twas  the  rascaliest  business  I've  heard 
tell  of  fo'r  a  long  while.  What  else  did  they  'spect  a  man  to  do 
when  one  of  they  Prewentive  chaps  tried  to  rob  him  of  his  goods, 
what  he'd  bought  and  paid  for,  mind  ye.  I  say,  what  could  en 
do  but  tip  'en  over? 

But  'twas  'gin  the  law  tapping  'en  over  the  head,  I  reckon. 

Aginst  the  law,  d'ye  say  ?  Hang  the  law,  says  I ;  aye,  and 
hang  them  as  made  the  law  what'd  punish  a  pore  fellow  for  de- 
fending his  property  from  they  land  sharks.  No';  'twarn't  likely 
we'd  find  a  chap  guilty  for  doing  same  asi  we'd  a-done  oursels. 
'Sides,  I've  arknowed  o'ld  Tom  Couch  all  my  life^ — a  nice  'spect- 
able  fellow  he  is,  too,  baring  it  is  when  he  gets  a  drop  too  much 
of  sperrits  into  him.     No;  'twasn't  likely  I'd  be  one  to  send  him 
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to  a  man-of-war  for  five  years.     But  we  had  a  ter'ble  hard  job 
tO'  get  'en  free. 

'Twasn't  all  plain  sailing,  then? 

No,  'twarn't.  Why,  you  see,  there  was  a  chap  from  Pad- 
stow  way — aye,  a  hard  man  he  waur — he  held  out  agin  the  rest  of 
us,  saying  as  how  we  mun  abide  by  the  law,  aye,  even  if  'twas 
to  hang  'en.  Sich  talk !  I  says  to  'en,  "  We  ain't  bound  by  the 
law  they  Lunnon  chaps  brings  down  along  wi'  them,  we'em  a  low 
to  oursels  here,  I  reckon.  Let  'en  try  'en  by  our  ain  laws- — that's 
justice,  not  Lunnon  laws."  Oh,  I  tell  ee,  he  was  ter'ble  stubborn, 
but  there's  an  end  to  all  things,  if  ye  wait  long  enough.  Well, 
we  sat  argifying  till  a  quarter-less-twelve  of  the  clock,  when  he 
says,  looking  at  his  watch — the  Padstow  chap,  I  mean — he  says, 
"  Well,  I've  done  my  dooty,  I  reckon,  so  well  as  I'm  able,  but 
as  you'm  all  made  up  your  minds  tO'  let  the  chap  off,  and  seeing 
as  hO'W  there's  goods  toi  be  landed  down  at  the  Pill  at  three 
o'clock,  me'be  ten  mile  off,  I  must  be  'tending  to  business,  so  ye 
may  tell  the  Judge  we'em  agreed  on  the  werdict — 'tain't  noi  good 
one  setting  hissel  against  twelve,  that's  a  majolity  enough  to  fix 
'en.  I'm  a  marciful  man,  but  as  'twas  aginst  the  law  tapping 
that  'Ciseman  chap  over  the  nut,  I'm  thinking  'twould  be  as 
well  to  tell  'en — Tom,  I  mean — not  tO'  do  it  again,  or  me'be  it'll 
go  harder  wi'  'en  next  time. 

Reckon  we  can't  do'  that.  Mister — guilty  or  not  guilty,  that's 
the  werdict ;  no-  'twixt  and  between,  I  reckon. 

Well,  says  the  Padstow  man,  I've  no  but  two  hour  toi  spare, 
so  I  'spose  I  mun  fall  in  with  the  majority ;  but,  mind  ye,  "twas 
agin  the  law  all  the  same. 

D the  law,  says  the  foreman — guilty  or  not  guilty? 

Not  guilty. 

You'm  a  Christian  man,  says  I,  tapping  him  on  the 
shoulder.  I  reckon  it'd  have  laid  on  your  mind  at  the  end  if 
you'd  knuckled  under  to  they  Lunnon  fo'lk.  And  with  that  (he 
werdict  was  read  out,  and  there  was  a  ter'ble  lot  of  cheering  out- 
side, for  they  was  all  dead  agin  the  Lunnon  folk. 


WHERE  THE   CORNISHMEN    FOUND 
THEIR   GOOD  SPIRITS. 


"  It  is  impossible  totally  to  prevent  smuggling ;  all  that 
the  Legislature  can  d'o  is  to  compromise  with  a  crime  which, 
whatever  laws  may  be  made  toi  constitute  it  a  high  offence',  the 
mind  of  man  can  never  conceive  as  at  all  equalling  in  turpitude 
those  acts  which  are  breaches  of  clear,  moral  virtues." — Lord 
Holland's  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  July  9,  1805. 


"  We  looked  upon  oiurselves  as  peaceable  and  'spectable 
traders." — "  Confessions  of  a  Smuggler." 


ROSCOFF  :  A  FAMOUS  SMUGGLING 

ENTREPOT. 


The  Onion-boys — A  once  famous  port — Saints  from,  Coirnwall — 
Royal  visitors^ — The  twO'  Trevanions^ — An  insignificant  ham- 
let— How  Roiscoff  grew  rich — Cornish  venturers^ — Where's 
Roscoff? — Tho'se  mysteriofus  cellars^ — The  Smuggler-Evan- 
gelist— Self-help^ — A  sad  New  Year's  Eve' — Local  history — 
Some  famous  Merchants^ — The  Cellarsi  again^ — Small  for- 
tunes— Turning  an  honest  penny -^ — Paying  for  the  spirits^ — 
Madame  S. — The  clang  of  the  Wooden  Shoon — Where  were 
the  Cruisers? — A  ruse  de  guerre — The  rejuvenescence  of 
Roscoff — Early  vegetaibles — ^An  inexhaustible  Gold  Mine^ — 
A  link  with  the  past. 


It  is  likely  enough  that  the  reader,  in  his  peregrinations 
over  the  land,  has  encountered  certain  blue'-bloused  folk  of 
foreign  aspect  festooned  with  onions.  And  if  curiosity  has 
prompted  him'  to  interrogate  these  aliens  he  will  have  leanit  that 
they  hail  fromi  a  place  called  Ro'scoff — a,  piece  of  information,  T 
take  it,  which  will  not  have  conveyed  very  much,  seeing  that  this 
once  famed  port  is  not  deemed  important  enough  nowadays  to 
figure  in  school  geography  books.  Though  there  was  a  time' — 
noit  so  very  remote,  either — when  the  name  would  have  touched 
a  sympathetic  chord  in  most  west-country  households.  And 
thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

And  first,  let  it  be:  explained  that  this  town,  with  a  Russian- 
sounding  name,  lies  on  the  north  coast  of  Brittany,  vis-a-vis  of 
Cornwall,  and  may  be  more  precisely  loca,ted  by  drawing  a  jlne 
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due  south  from  Plymouth  across  the  Channel.  Roscoff,*  in  fact, 
is  the  nearest  French  port  to  the  Cornish  shore;  its  position,  in 
the  centre  of  a  circle  whose  circumference  touches  the  Lizard  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Start  on,  the  other,  supplying  a  clue  to 
many  curious  circumstances  in  the  histo^ry  of  its  relations  with 
the  opposite  coast. 

Curiously  enough,  the  earliest  mention  of  Roscoff  is  in  con- 
nection with  a  Saint — St.  Pod  or  Paul — who',  tradition,  affirms, 
crossed  from  Cornwall,  a  noted  depot  for  saints  in  forrmer  ages, 
about  the  year  530,  and  founded  a  monastery  on  the  adjacent 
island  of  Bas. 

It  was  at  Roscoff,  too,  many  centuries  later,  that  Mary, 
Queen  of  Sco'ts  landed,  when  only  five  years  o'ld,  toi  be  married 
to  the  Dauphin  of  France.  The  chapel  of  St.  Ninian,  now  a 
ruin,  was  built  as  a  memorial  of  her  visit.  There  is  a  tradition, 
moreover,  that  the  outline  of  her  foot  was  cut  on  the  rock  where 
she  first  stepped  ashore'. 

Even  more  romantic  were  the  circumstances  attending  the 
visit  of  another  Royal  personage — the  Pretender — whoi  landed 
here  after  his  adventurous  escape  from  Scotland.  The  house 
wherein  he  lodged  is  still  shewn. 

Curious  evidence  of  the  long-.standing  connection  between 
the  Britons  on  either  side  of  the  Channel  was  afforded,  more- 
over, on  the  landing  of  a  batch  of  French  prisoners-of-war  at  Fal- 
mouth, early  in  the  19th  century,  when,  in  an.swer  toi  the  roll-call, 
a  Breton  gave  his  name  as  Jean  Trevanion  de  Carhayes,  there 
being  at  the  moment  a  Carhayes  within  a  few  miles  of  Falmouth 
owned  by  another  John  Trevanion. 

The  particular  epoch  in  the  history  of  Ro.scoff  which  con- 
cerns us  here,   however,  opened  about  the  middle  of  the  14ih 


*Cornishmcn  of  a  former  gonoration  ahvnys  called  tlio  place 
"  Rusco."  And  it  is  singular  to  find  this  rciHlc^ring  of  the.  word  in 
old  docunnents.  Thusj  in  a  letter  from  Morlaix,  datod  May  15, 
1580,  we  read  of  a  "ship  from  Rusco."  And  in  another  from  Sir 
Francis  Drake  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  dated  April  28,  1587,  mention 
is  made  of  "  Rosco." 
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century,  and  was  brought  about  in  this.  wise.  The  British  Govern- 
ment, after  nearly  fifty  years  of  expostulation  with  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Channel  Islands  for  their  tacit  encoiuragement  of  the 
smuggling  trade,  at  last  put  their  foot  down,  and  established 
Custom-houses  in  the  Islands.  Commenting  on  this  arbitrary 
interference  with  trade  customs,  the  historian  of  Guernsey 
writes: — "  The  object  of  the  British  Government  in  framing  this 
restrictive  Act  (1767)  was  evidently  toi  pTotect  her  own  revenue 
by  putting  a  check  tO'  smuggling;  but  the  scheme  was  not  as 
successful  as  anticipated.  High  duties  will  operate  as  a  bounty 
and  encouragement  to  illicit  trade,  and  if  one  opening  be  stopped 
another  will  soon  be  discovered.  Thus  it  happened  with  the 
attempt  of  the  British  Goivernment  to  secure  its  revenues  by  de- 
priving the  Channel  Islands  of  their  chartered  rights.  A  large 
share  of  the  illicit  trade  was  transferred  toi  Roscoff,  a  small  vil- 
lage on  the  coast  of  Brittany.  This  insignificant  hamlet  immedi- 
ately became  an  interesting  object  to  the  French  Gorvernment, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  no  sooner  were  the  officers  of  Cus- 
tomis  established  in  Guernsey  and  Jersey  than  the  question  of 
making  Roscoff  a  free  port  or  port  (Tentrepot  was  discussed  in 
the  French  Councils  and  immediately  agreed  to.  Its  effect  was 
soon  felt.  Roscoff,  till  then  an  unknown  and  unfrequented  port, 
the  resort  only  of  a  few  fishermen,  rapidly  grew  intO'  importance, 
so  that  froim  small  hovels  it  soon  possessed  commodious  houses 
and  large'  stores,  occupied  by  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Guern- 
sey merchants.*  These,  on  the  one  hand,  gave  every  incentive  to 
the  British  smugglers,  to  resort  there,  and  oo  the  other  hand  the 
French  Government  afforded  encouragement  to  the  merchants." 
And  thus  was  inaugurated  an  era  of  extraordinary  pros- 
perity for  the  "  insignificant  hamlet."  And  for  fifty  years  or  more 
the  dialects  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  West-country  must  have 


*The  "  Cruel  Ooppinger  "  of  Mr.  Hawker's  "Footprints  of 
former  men  in  Far  Cornwall,"  and  of  Mr.  Baring  Gould's  '*  In  the 
Roar  of  the  Sea,"  is  said  to  have  been  an  Irish  squire  who  bought 
property  at  Roscoff,  which  was  lost,  however,  in  the  Revolution  of 
1792. 
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seemed  almost  as  familiar  tO'  the  natives  of  Roscoff  as  their  o^wn 
mother  tongue.  Cornishmen,  especially,  flocked  to  this  port,  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  oft-times  crossing  in  small  open  boiats  at 
great  personal  risk  in  the  pursuit  of  illicit  gain.  This  was  the 
golden  age  of  Roscoff. 

Some  faint  conception  of  the  volume  of  commerce  that 
flowed  from  this  small  port  into  British  homes  may  be  gathered 
from  the  official  records  for  March,  1832.  Thus,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Customs  authorities  in  London,  a  "  well-informed  correspon- 
dent"  writes  from  Roscoff: — "Smuggling  has  not  been  carried 
on  here  so  extensively  at  any  time  during  the  last  twenty  years  as 
it  is  now."  And  he  gives  the  following  list  of  sailings  and 
arrivals :  — 

Arrivals  between  March  13th  and  31st — 

Goldfinch        14  tons  from  Plymouth. 

Four   Brothers     12  ,,  

Goldfinch         17  „  

Supply      9  ,,  

Rose       lo  ,,  

Dove       1§  J,  

Eagle     35  ,,  

William        13  ,,  

Ivove       26  ,,  

Goldfinch    (2nd   trip) 14  „  

Eagle   (2nd    trip) 35  ,,  

Love  (2nd  trip)  26  ,,  


Plymouth. 

Dartmouth. 

Dartmoutti. 

Lizard. 

Cowes. 

Fowey. 

Falmouth, 

Coverack. 

Plymouth. 

Fowey. 

Coverack. 


Departures  between  March  15th  and  27th. 


♦Goldfinch 

Four   Brothers 

Goldfinch       

Supply     

Rose     

Dove        

*Eagle        

*Ix)ve         

Wiliam     


with     90  tubs  for  Plymouth. 


20 
120 

60 

80 
125 
150 
125 

80 


Plymouth. 

Dartmouth. 

Dartmouth. 

Lizard. 

(Jowcs. 

Fowey. 

Coverack. 

Falmouth. 


\oTE. — TTie  three  boats  marked  (*)  have  been  very  successful, 
especially  the  last,  on  })oard  which  are  the  two  Dunstans.  They 
saile<l  on  the  27th,  landed  their  cargoes,  and  were  back  at  RoscoflF 
on  the  31st. 

As  years  rolled  by,  reductions  in  the  spirit  duties  at  home 
diminished  the  smugglers'  profits;  the  visits  of  Cornishmen  be- 


came  less  frequent,  and  the  golden  harvest  of  the  RuscO'vites  was 
propoirtionately  reduced.  With  the  fifties  smuggling  practically 
ceased,  and,  once  againi,  so  far  as  Cornishmen  were  comceTned, 
the  little  Brittany  town  became  an  "unknown  and  unfrequented 
port,"  in  proof  of  which  may  be  cited  the  significant  fact  that, 
at  the  present  time,  not  Oiue  native  of  the  Duchy  out  of  a  hun- 
dred can  spot  the  poisition  of  Roscoff  on  the  map,  a,  circumistance 
which  seems  toi  imply  a  shocking  indifference  to-  one  of  the  most 
eventful  chapters  of  connty  history,  if  not  a  grave  defect  in 
Duchy  educational  methods.  Think  of  folk  attaining  toi  years 
of  discretion  without  acquiring  even  the  most  rudimentary  know- 
ledge of  a  business  which  engroissed  the  time  and  energy  of  their 
forbears! — growing  up  in  ignorance  of  the  very  names  of  the 
enterprising  fellows  who'  conducted  a  great  industry  in  times 
past !  What  would  the  men  of  Wesley's  day  have  thought  of  a 
generation  of  Cornishmen,  aye,  and  women,  too,  who'  knew  not 
how  tOi  sink  and  work  a  crop  of  goods;  nay,  who  were  unable 
even  tO'  tell  a  tub'  of  spirits  from  a  beer  barrel?  Degeneracy  has, 
indeed,  set  in ! 

The  ignorance  of  strangers  concerning  the  useful  role  which 
Roscoff  once  filled  in  the  economy  of  Cornish  households  is  less 
surprising.  Even  sO'  versatile  a  writer  as  Charles  Wood,  in  de- 
scribing a  visit  toi  this  Breton  port,  omits  all  mention  of  its  com- 
mercial associations.  Though  what  he  does  say  amply  confirms 
the  statement  as  to  its  decadence.  "  Few  scenes  in  Brittany,"  he 
writes,  "  are  more  characteristic  and  impressive  than  this  little- 
known  town  ;  the  streets  are  deadly  and  deserted ;  never  yet,  in 
Brittany,  had  we  felt  so  ont  of  the  world  and  removed  from 
civilization." 

Once  only,  and  then  quite  unwittingly,  does  this  writer  bring 
us  into  to'uch  with  the  vanished  past.  "  Its  quaint  houses  are  sub- 
stantially built,  and  many  of  them  still  possess  the  old  cellars 
that  open  by  large  doors  intO'  the  streets ;  the  cellars  gO'  far  back, 
and  light  never  penetrates  into  their  recesses."  But  why  not  tell 
us,  Mr.  Wood,  the  purpose  for  which  these  cellars  were  exca- 
vated?   For  thereby  hangs  an  interesting  story. 
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The  further  allusion  to  a  certain  "  stone  pier  "  recalls  some 
tO'Uching,  albeit  long-forgotten,  associationsi  of  a  widely  different 
nature.  For  it  was  on  this  identical  pier,  during  the  last  quarter 
of  the  18th  century,  when  the  smuggling  trade  was  in  full  swing, 
that  Captain  Harry  Carter,  smuggler  and  e\^angelist,  conducted 
his  Sunday  afternoon  Services  for  the  benefit  of  the  gentle  souls 
engaged  in  that  exciting  business.  This  strange  blend  of  saint  and 
sinner — a  product  which  seems  tO'  have  been  indigenous  toi  the 
"  delectable  Duchy  " — took  tO'  smuggling  very  early  in  life,  and 
one  gathers  from  his  autobiography  that  he  was  blest  with  a  ten- 
der and  enlightened  conscience,  and  earnestly  strove  tot  raise  the 
tone  of  the  smuggling  service,  seeing  that,  at  the  age  of  18,  when 
he  was  already  in  command  of  a,  smuggler,  he  made  a  law  on 
board  against  swearing  "  under  pain  of  punishment." 

At  the  age  of  thirty  the  worthy  captain  would  seem  toi  have 
experienced  a  second  and  more  convincing  "  call,"  for  it  was  then 
he  started  his  Evangelistic  Services  on  the  pier  at  Roscoff.  On 
one  occasion,  he  tells  us  in  his  autobiography,  the  congregation 
— some  twenty  or  thirty — comprised  "  all  the  Englishmen  in  the 
town,  who  too'k  off  their  hats  and  set  themselves  down."  While 
another  time,  three  large  cutters  from  Guernsey  arriving,  their 
captains  and  several  of  the  men  came  tO'  attend  service  at  his 
house — "  all  very  serio'Us,  nO'  laifing,  no  trifling  conversations,"  a 
pattern  to  many  congregations  at  home.  And  sO'  on.  One  can 
only  hope  that  the  good  seed  bore  fruit,  in  spite  of  the  unpromis^ 
ing  soil. 

Meanwhile,  acting  on  the  principle  that  "  Heaven  helps 
those  who  help  themselves,"  the  worthy  captain  neglected  none 
of  the  material  means  for  bringing  his  enterprises  to  a  success-- 
ful  issue.  Such  entries  in  the  diary  as  the  following  show  with 
what  exceflent  judgment  the  affairs  of  this  world  were  con- 
ducted : — "Bought  a  cutter  of  60  tons  and  19  guns;"  and,  again, 
"  a  new  lugger  of  20  tons."  Nevertheless,  as  there  is  "  no  ro'se 
without  a  thorn,"  so,  in  spite  of  a  tru.st  in  Providence,  backed  up 
with  guns  and  small  arms,  things  sometime  went  awry,  as  wit- 
ness the  fate  of  "  a  lugger  of  45  tons  with  16  carriage  guns  "  sur- 
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prised  by  two  man-of-war  boats  on.  the  night  of  January  30,  1788, 
while  landing  in  Costan  (query  Cawsand).  And  though,  by  God's 
mercy,  the  skipper  escaped,  he  must  have  spent  a  rather  depress- 
ing New  Year's  Eve.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  paid 
him  the  compliment  of  offering  a  reward  of  £300  for  his 
capture.''^ 

But  the  scraps  of  local  lore  vouchsafed  by  the  Smuggler- 
Evangelist  are  not  entirely  satisfying,  and  so  the  present  writer, 
with  a  view  tO'  improiving  his  own  knowledge,  placed  himself  in 
communication  with  an  esteemed  inhabitant  of  Roscoff  who,  he 
was  assured,  knew  more  about  the  place  than  moiSt  people.  The 
reply  was  prompt  and  courteous,  and  the  following  extracts  from 
a  mass  of  curious  information  placed  at  the  writer's  disposal  will, 
he  feels  sure,  interest  the  public  :  — 

"  Beyond  what  I  now  enclose  no  history  of  Roscoff  exists, 
nor  of  its  commerce,  nor  of  its.  splendour  in  the  last  century.  In 
the  papers  belonging  to  the  old  houses  I  have  found  little.  Pre- 
vious tO'  the  last  century  its  traditions  speak  with  terror  of  the 
incursioius  of  the  English,  and  the  fights  which  took  place  on  the 
coasts..  Queen  Mary  Stewart  tooik  refuge  here,  as  you  are  aware, 
and  everything  points  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  preparations 
for  the  voyage  here  were  made  by  her  countrymen  resident  in 
Roscoff. 

"  During  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  privateering 
found  here  a  good  base  of  operations ;  and  during  the  continental 
blockade,  under  Napoleon,  tobacco  was  very  scarce  and  dear  in 
France,  just  as  brandy  was  in  England.  The  French  Government 
permitted  brandy  to  be  exported,  but  confiscated  tobacco^  and 
salt  unsparingly,  imposing  the  most  formidable  penalties,  and  this 
SO)  arbitrarily,  that  the  rich  adventurers,  with  three  or  four  ex- 
ceptions, died  in  poverty ;  and  little  by  little  Roscoff  fell  into 
the  precarious  state  in  which  it  has  remained  since  the  first  half 
of  this  century. 


*See  "The  Autobiography  of  a  Cornish   Smuggler,"    by  John 
B.  Cornish,  1900. 
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"  Several  of  the  old  houses  have  subterranean  passages,  and 
very  deep  cellars.  The  earliest  owners  of  these  houses  had 
P^nglish  names,  such  as  "  McCulloch,"*  "  Greenlaw,"  etc.  The 
latter  was  cnmer  of  the  house  in  which  I  live,  and  which  was 
built  in  1654-1771.  The  name  has  been  Frenchified  into'  '  Sieur 
de  Verte  Loi.'  Some  of  the  houses  of  that  period,  built  of  granite, 
and  more  or  less  altered  by  repairs,  have  lost  their  venerable 
aspect. 

'^  This  little  place  had  certainly  a  brilliant  commercial 
period.  The  trade  which  was  earned  on  between  Roscoff  and 
the  south  coast  of  England,  from.  1815  to  1840,  consisted  of 
brandy  fr(^m  this  shore,  and  tobaccoi  from  the  other  side  :  the 
French  exporting  brandy  intO'  Great  Britain  by  smuggling,  and 
the  English  from  Plymouth,  and  that  neighbourhood  repaying 
them  in  tobacco  and  money. 

"  Long  before  the  date  already  named,  this  trade  had  ex- 
isted, according  to  old  documents,  as  far  back  as  1763 ;  but  from. 
1815  to  1840  the  trade  was  very  considerable.  The  firms  of 
Malabt'e  and  deT.isle,  and  others  of  less  importance,  ma.de  a 
wholesale  business  of  it.  Several  times  they  had  to*  pay  heavy 
fines,  the  ships  and  cargoes  were  captured,  and  the  crews  im- 
prisoned in  the  prisons  and  hulks  at  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth. 
If  much  was  tO'  be  gained  by  the  trade,  the  risks  were  certainly 
considerable. 

"  The  establishments  here  have  ceased  to  exist  for  a  long 
time ;  the  sheds  and  underground  warehouses  to  which  the 
goods  were  conveyed  had  doors  that  opened  on  to  the  sea,  so 
that  at  high  tide  the  boats  passed  loaded  into  the  sheds.  Once 
the  boats  were  inside,  the  Custom-house  authorities  had  no  right 
to  visit  the.se  warehouses,  although  they  knew  smuggled  goods 
were  there.     The  new  law,  made  in  1840,  permitted  domiciliary 


♦Captain  Harry  Carter,  the  smuggler,  frequently  mentions  a 
family  of  this  name  from  whom  ho  received  much  kijulness  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution.  The  family  afterwards  migrated  to  Guern- 
sey, whoro  some  of  the  descendants  are  still  living. 
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visits,  and  a  double  watch  being  at  the  same  time  exercised  on 
the  English  coasts,  put  an  end  to  this  smuggling  trade. 

"  Malabee,  Wege,  and  Bagot  made  small  fortunes  in  the 
trade,  and  descendants  of  these  families  are  still  in  Roiscoff,  and 
very  much  respected.  I  myself  live  in  one  of  the  sheds  used  for 
hiding  the  boats  on  returning  from  England  with  tobacco'.  I 
have  made  a  chalet  of  it.  I  have  also'  bought  Bago't's  property, 
where  are  large  cellars  used  for  preparing  the  brandy  for  expoit — 
these  places  are  well  worth  a  visit." 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  law  of  1840,  while  affecting  the 
importation  of  tobacco  into«  France,  and  thus  hampering  the 
free  interchange  of  commodities  with  the  English  smugglers,  in 
noi  wise  interfered  with  the  export  of  brandy.  British  smuggling 
boats,  therefore,  continued  to  resort  to  Ro'scoff  as  heretofore. 

In  the  Custoims'  records  of  this  date  frequent  mention  is 
made  of  Irish  agents  at  Roscoff,  as  also'  of  the  merchants 
"  Mallaby,"  "  de'Lisle,"  etc.  From  these  documents  it  further 
appears  that,  in  July,  1830,  a  notification  was  issued  toi  the 
Coastguard  stations  tO'  the  effect  that  "  the  French  Government 
having  lately  conceded  to-  the  ports  of  Modaix  and  Roscoff  the 
privilege  of  expoTting  tobacco'  and  snuff  in  .small  packages,  with 
a  view  tO'  enconraging  British  and  Irish  smugglers  to^  resort 
thither;  in  consequence  of  this  measure,  two'  French  travellers 
have  passed  through  Guernsey  on  their  way  to  Ireland  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  organizing  opera ti on s." 

On  reading,  the  above  remarks  to  an  old  smuggling  acquaint- 
ance^— a  well-known  character — who  in  his  day  had  made  many 
a  trip  toi  Roscoff,  and  boasted  a  profound  acquaintance  with  the 
ins  and  outs  of  the  trade,  the  old  man  evinced  the  liveliest  in- 
terest. He  said  the  names  of  the  merchants  were  perfectly 
familiar  toi  him ;  but  he  strongly  objected  to^  the  mention  of 
''  small  fortunes  "  being  made  out  of  the  business — "  small  for- 
tunes, indeed !  Why,  they  must  have  made  thousands  of 
pounds :  they  were  sending  away  at  least  a  thousand  tubs  a 
week !"  was  the  odd  man's  comment.  Some  of  his  further  re- 
marks are  worth  quoting. 
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"  What  you  read  out  about  the  to'bacco'  smuggHng  into 
France  is  quite  true;  but  it  was  brought  from  Jersey,  not  Eng- 
hind.  The  Plymouth  chaps  mostly  used  toi  get  the  tobacco,  and 
exchange  it  with  the  merchants  at  Ro'scoff  for  spirits.  You  see 
there  were  no  duties  in  the  Channel  Islands,  that  was  why  tohacco' 
was  SO'  cheap  there.  But  besides  tobacco',  it  was  a  common  thing 
to  take  nick-nacks  over  to  sell,  and  then  tO'  pay  for  the  spirits 
with  the  proceeds.  For  instance,  I  took  over  an  anvil  one  trip 
and  sold  it  for  £7 — it  only  cost  me  £3  in  England.  Then  you 
could  buy  needles  in  England  for  a  penny  or  twopence  a  doizen, 
and  sell  them  in  France  for  a  franc.  White  stockings,  again, 
would  cost  yon  a  shilling  the  pair,  and  fetch  five  francs  at  Ros- 
coff.  Files,  too,  costing  threepence,  would  fetch  a  franc  and  a 
half.  We  co'uld  make  a  lot  of  money  in  that  way,  yon  see,  and 
pay  for  the  liquor  we  bought.  We  made  just  as  much  coming 
back  as  we  did  going  there;  for  instance,  tea  could  be  bought  at 
RoscO'ff  for  tenpence  which  would  cost  eight  ot  nine  shillings 
a  pound  in  England.  Salt,  again,  which  was  fivepence  a  pound, 
would  only  cost  about  three  halfpence  in  France.  That  was 
how  we  used  to  manage  things." 

My  old  smuggler  friend  further  informed  me  that  sometimes 
there  were  as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty  Englishmen  over  at  Ro.s- 
coff,  "  and  a  jo'lly  lot  of  fellows  they  were,  too',  and  up  to  any 
lark — not  mi.schief — mind  you.  Oh,  no !  we  never  did  any  harm 
to  anyone,  but  we  used  tO'  have  some  rare  games.     There  was 

Madame  S ,  I  remember  her  well ;   she  kept  a  great  hotel — 

like  the  one  up  at  Fo'Wey,  where  we  always  put  up' — I  wonder  if 
she  is  living  still?  She  would  be  about  the  same  age  as  I  am. 
She  was  a  fine  woman,  I  can  tell  you;  and,  what's  more,  she  had 
some  fine  daughters — nice,  decent  young  women,  they  were,  too 
— 1  suppose  they'll  all  be  married  now?  The  time  Fm  speaking 
of  was  about  1832. 

"  One  time  I  was  over  there,"  continued  the  old  man,  "the 
cholera  was  raging  terrible  bad,  and  over  one  hundred  people 
died  in  a  week.  There  was  nothing  but  the  pattering  of  wooden 
clogs  along  the  street,  after  the  dead,  all  day  long.     None  of  the 
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English  ca,ught  it,  though  fifteen,  of  us  were  over  there  at  the 
time." 

It  must  not  be  suppoised,  however,  from  the  energy  with 
which  the  smuggling  trade  was  carried  on,  that  the  Revenue 
cruisers  were  inactive. 

The  following  extract  fromi  an  old  Order  Booik  gives  some 
idea  of  what  went  on  : — "In  consequence  of  several  well-known 
smuggling  boats  being  absent  from^  C'awsand,  and  supposed  to 
be  taking  in  cargoes  at  Roscoff,  the  Revenue  cutter  Harpy,  of  the 
Plymouth  statiom,  was  sent  across  to  look  them  up,  and,  on  re- 
connoitering  outside  Ro'scoff,  discovered  there  the  Little  Henry, 
of  Portsmouth ;  the  Bee,  Jane,  and  Friend's  Endeavour,  of  Caw- 
sand ;  and  the  Hope,  of  Polperro."  There  is  a  note  appended 
toi  the  effect  that  "  these  boats  being  outside  of  their  limits  are 
liable  tO'  seizure  on  attempting  to^  return  tO'  the  English  coast." 

The  sequel  may  be  gathered  from  a,  later  entry  :  — "  In.  con- 
sequence of  the  large  number  of  Cawsand  and  other  English 
boats  that  have  been  recently  taken,  lost,  or  made  to  throw  over- 
board their  cargoes,  the  C'oa,stguard's  are  warned  of  the  proba- 
bility of  the  smugglers  employing  French  boats  to  bring  over 
their  cargoes." 

The  expedient  of  employing  French  vessels  enabled  smugg- 
ling tO'  be  carried  on  with  varying  success  for  some  time  longer. 
But  every  year  the  preventive  chain  was  being  tightened,  while 
large  reductions  in  the  import  duties  at  length  reduced  the  pro<- 
fits  of  the  business  to  the  vanishing  point,  and  with  the  extinc- 
tion of  smuggling  the  link  which  had  bound  Roscoff  to  Great 
Britain  for  so'  long  a  period  was  snapped  asunder. 

And  now,  strange  to  say,  after  an  interval  of  nearly  fifty 
years,  commercial  intercourse  between  Roscoff  and  the  British 
Islands  is  being  revived,  and  a  tide  of  prosperity  has  set  in, 
which,  if  taken  at  the  flood,  may  lead  to  fortune.  And  this 
changed  aspect  of  affairs  has  been  brought  about  by  the  enter- 
prise of  the  ubiquitous,  blue-bloused  onion-seller,  who  may  be 
regarded  as  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  new  era  which 
has  dawned  on  the  Breton  port. 
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The  revival  of  trade  is  thus  explained  by  a  recent  visitor :  — 
"  Roscoff  itself  is  extremely  fertile — the  dead  aspect  of  the  little 
town  does  not  extend  to  the  surrounding  plains.  The  climate  is 
much  influenced  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  the  winters  are  temper- 
ate. Flowers  and  vegetables  grow  here  all  the  year  round  that 
in  less  favoured  districts  are  fo'Und  only  in  the  summer.  Like 
Provence,  in  the  far  ."^oiith,  Roscoff  is  famous  for  its  "  primeurs," 
or  early  vegetables." 

We  learn  from  a  Consular  report  that,  from  Roscoff,  in  a 
single  year  twenty-six  different  companies,  composed  of  over 
four  hundred  members,  visited  the  following  ports  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  purpose  of  selling  their  garden  produce: — Jer- 
sey, Guernsey,  Portsmouth,  Weymouth,  Exeter,  Plymouth,  Fal- 
mouth, Swansea,  Newport,  Portmadoc,  Bangor,  Liverpool,  New- 
castle, Glasgow,  and  Greenock.  From  these  ports  they  extend 
their  operations  in  all  directions  ;  for  instance,  taking  Newport 
as  a  centre,  one  party  will  go  inland  by  rail  for  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  miles,  returning  to  headquarters  every  Saturday  night ; 
while  others,  in  i)arties  of  four,  go  about  the  country  with  a 
handcart,  returning  to  Newport  every  night. 

Nor  are  the  French  authorities  neglectful  of  this  new  found 
source  of  wealth.  The  Secretary  to  the  Society  of  Agriculture 
for  the  Department  of  Finisterre,  for  example,  some  time  ago 
made  an  earnest  appeal  to  other  districts  to  follow  the  good  ex- 
ample set  by  the  people  of  Roscoff,  and  go  forth  and  offer  from 
dcx>r  to  door,  both  in  France  and  in  England,  their  butter, 
cheese,  and  other  produce. 

The.se  enterprising  pedlars  may  now  be  met  with  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  present  writer  has  seen  and  con- 
ver.sed  with  them  in  English,  Welsh,  and  Irish  tO'wns,  and  even 
in  Keswick.  And  from  an  intelligent  young  man  who  spoke  good 
P^nglish  the  folhjwing  facts  were  elicited  : — "  There  are  too 
many  people  living  in  Rcjscoff  to'  be  able  to  earn  a  living,  and 
so  we  are  obliged  to  travel  alxjut  in  search  of  work.  At  least  - 
thousand  Ro.scoff  men  come  over  to  l^ngland  every  year  to  sell 
vegetables,  so  that,  in  fact,  scarcely  anyone  is  left  at  home  except 
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the  old  people."  This  young  man,  though  but  24  years  of  age, 
had  visited  most  parts  oi  the  wodd.  The  vessel  he  had  crossed 
in  remained  at  Cardiff;  but  the  depot  was  at  Bridgend,  where  he 
slept  every  night.  Four  brothers-in-law  had  come  over, with  him, 
and  they  would  remain  in  England  for  about  four  months,  until 
the  stock  was  sold  out.  On  returning  toi  Roscoff  they  would  have 
toi  go  to  sea  foT  the  winter. 

Apropois,  an  interesting  letter  from;  the  French  Rear  Admiral 
Reveillere  appeared  in  the  "Journal  des  Economistes"  (Nov. 
15,  1902),  in  which,  after  explaining  that  for  three  years  past  he 
had  commanded  the  Ecole  de  Pilotage  on  the  north  coast  of 
France,  this  distinguished  officer  stated  that  recently  a  number 
of  onion  shippers  whoi  had  just  returned  from  England  said  to 
him,  "  You  see,  sir,  there  is  a  regular  river  of  gold  flowing  over 
to  us  every  day  from  England,  and  not  a  particle  of  our  soil  passes 
over  there."  And  the  Admiral  went  on  to  state  that  "  during  my 
three  years'  stay  on  this  coast  I  have  come  to  the  profound  con- 
viction that  England  is,  for  the  toilers  of  our  coast,  an  inex- 
haustible gold  mine;  and  I  hold  that  the  people  who'  egg  on 
others;  to  a  hatred  of  that  excellent  clientelle  are  engaged  in  a 
vile  trade."  And  the  Admiral  proceeded  to  describe  the  recep- 
tion accorded  toi  the  onion  sellers  across  the  Channel,  notwith- 
standing the  wholesale  calumny  practised  against  English  people 
in  France  at  the  time  of  the  South- African  war.  "  We  were  not 
very  proud  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,"  said  a.  shipper  to^  the 
Admiral,  "but  matters  soon  came  right.  Working  men,  above 
all,  always  made  us  welcome;  and  in  Scotland  we  rarely  con- 
clude a  bargain  but  we  are  invited  toi  take  a  seat  at  the  family 
table  and  made  completely  at  home." 

Strange,  indeed,  is  the  persistency  with  which  trade  adheres 
to  old-established  lines  of  communication.  The  newly-developed 
onion  industry,  for  example,  has  kept  to  the  route  opened  up  in 
the  first  instance  by  the  spirit  smugglers.  And  many  another 
once  noted  smuggling  entrepot  has  become  the  centre  of  a  new 
sort  of  commerce,  which  bids  fair  to  rival,  and,  probably,  far 
exceed  the  old  one,  both  in  volume  and  importance. 
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When,  therefore,  the  reader  next  encounters  the  ubiquitous 
gentleman  in  the  blue  blouse  he  will,  perchance,  view  him  with 
more  interest  than  heretofore,  as  forming  a  link  with  an  eventful 
past  and  as  the  embodiment  of  an  intercourse  which  has  been 
maintained  with  scarcely  a  break  for  nearly  four  centuries. 


"DEEP  SIXTEEN";  OR,  THE 
SMUGGLER'S  DEATH. 


Smuggler — "  A  wretch,  who,  in  defiance  of  justice  and  the  laws, 
imports  or  exports  goods  either  contraband  or  without  pay- 
ment of  the  customs." — "  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage," by  Samuel  Johnson,   LL.D. 


"  A  person  who,  though  no  doubt  highly  blamable  for  violating 
the  laws  of  his  country,  is  frequently  incapable  of  violating 
those  of  natural  justice,  and  would  have  been  in  every  respect 
an  excellent  citizen  had  not  the  laws  of  his  country  made 
that  a,  crime  which  nature  never  meant  to  be  so." — Defi- 
nition of  a  Smuggler,  by  Adam  Smith. 


"DEEP  SIXTEEN";  OR.  THE 
SMUGGLER'S  DEATH. 


"  He  was  a  man,  take  him'  for  all  in  all, 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again." 

—"  Hamlet." 


"  Yes,  sir,  he  was  werry  much  respected ;  and  you'll  not  be 
surprised  arter  what  I  told  you  before.  He  stuck  to  his  trade 
as  long  as  he  was  able  tO'  gO'  afloat ;  and  when  he  got  too  old 
for  that  he  took  tOi  lighter  jobs^ — some  on  'em  takes  to  drink, 
but  old  dad  being  an  edicated  man  cottoned  on  to  his  Bible, 
which  was  werry  right  and  proper  at  his  time  of  life.  Yes,  sir, 
every  Sunday  arternoon,  a.s  soon  as  dinner  was  stowed,  and  he'd 
had  his  pipe — and  he  was  a  most  remarkable  man  for  his  wittals 
— as  hearty  an  eater  as  ever  I  see'd — well,  directly  the  old  man 
got  settled,  mother'd  bring  out  the  family  Bible,  and  before  you 
could  say  knife  the  old  chap  had  settled  his  head  on  tO'  it,  and 
would  be  snoring  away  like  a  steam  hooter  in  a  fog. 

"  Maybe  you'll  have  heard,  sir,  as  how  the  old  man  did  a 
bit  of  free-trading  in  his  day — '  smuggling '  they  calls  it  now ! 
Well,  sir,  afore  he  coiled  his  ropes  up  for  a  full-due,  he  used  to 
gO'  on  a  deal  about  that  there  Free-trade,  saying  as  it  was  a  wrong 
thing  tOi  do.  'Cos  why  ?  'Cos  there  warnt  no'  sort  of  sartinty 
about  it.  You  never  knew  where  you  were — come  to-day,  gone 
to-morrow !  Well,  sure  enough  'twas  a  falterin'  sort  of  business, 
and  I  don't  wonder  the  old  man  see'd  the  wickedness  of  it  arter 
lo'sing  that  last  crop  of  goods  down  by  Hemmick  Cove,  yonder. 
Aye,  'twas  enough  to-  conwart  any  man !  Don't  you  think  he  was 
right,  sir,  toi  turn  round  on  it  arter  being  sarved  so'?" 
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"  It  would  have  been  better  if  he'd  seen  the  wrong  of  it  a 
little  sooner,  in  my  opinion," 

"Why,   sir,  you    wouldn't    have    had    him   show  the  white 
feather  while  the  luck  was  with  him?" 

"  There'd  have  been  all  the  more  merit  in  it  then !" 

"  Well,  'taint  no  good  argifying  with  an  unreasonable  man 
like  yourself — begging  your  pardon,  sir!  Howsumever,  we  ain't 
all  run  in  the  same  mould ;  and  as  old  dad  was  a  werry  religious 
man,  I  take  it,  what  he  did  was  according  toi  regilations.  But 
what  I  was  a-going  to  say  was  this,  there  was  a  wast  of  uncer- 
tainty about  it.  Look  at  the  bitter  times  we  had  coming  back 
from  Rusco — in  the  winter  season — the  month  of  March  was 
as  bad  as  any  for  crossing,  seeing  'twas  a  faltering  time^ — calm 
one  day,  blowing  fit  tO'  tear  a  sow's  ear  off  the  next.  Why,  now, 
there  was  the  werry  last  time  old  dad  and  me  crossed  together; 
that  was  afore  he  saw  the  wickedness  of  it.  There  was  Uncle 
Ben,  and  Tom  Dunstan — Sweety,  we  called  him — and  another 
chap.  .  .  .  Lord,  how  my  memory  does  fail  (scratching  his 
head),  but  no^  matter — he  war  a  sarcy  chap,  though.  Well,  we'd 
hardly  got  clear  of  the  Isle  of  Bass — may  be  yon '11  have  been  to 
RuscO',  sir?  Nod — we  began  toi  make  for  Easting.  You  see, 
the  ebb  was  running  werry  strong,  and  there  was  every  sign  of 
wind  from  the  east'ard — wild  looking  sky,  it  was,  tO'  be  sure — 
air  nippy,  too.  Well,  we'd  laid  her  by  the  wind,  under  easy  can- 
vas, and  were  busy  getting  the  .sinking  stones  ready  toi  bend  on — 
the  old  man  was  werry  particular  about  that,  ever  since  that  time 
he  was  caught  on  the  ground  hop,  and  had  to'  heave  over  all  of 
a  hurr)',  and  leave  the  tubs  floating  about  like  ducks  on  a  pond. 
We  was  sorting  out  the  stones,  when  '^I'om  Dunstan — him  we 
called  Sweety — wonderful  fine  sight  he  had,  to  br  sure — could  tell 
a  Prewentive  wessel  as  soon  as  most  chaps  could  make  out  the 
head  of  her  tops').  Well,  the  old  man  had  been  prying  out  to 
windward,  and  all  of  a  sudden  he  calls  out,  '  Slam  me  if  there 
aint  the  old  Switchtail  coming  down  afore  the  wind !'  That  was 
the  old  Fox,  not  the  new  Vox — the  Revenue  cutter  stationed  at 
Fowey.     So  we  'bout  ship,  and  ran  back  under  the  Bass,  waited 
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there  till  dusk,  and  then  stood  across.  The  wind  was  freshening 
up  all  the  time,  and  about  eleven  o'clock  that  night  we  cotched 
it  stroing — green  sea,s  breaking  over  us  everywhere.  Tom  Dun- 
stan — himi  as  we  called  Sweety — was  for  putting  the  tubs  out, 
but  old  dad  said,  no,  hang  on  a  bit.  She  was  labouring  ter'able^ — 
yoiu  see,  we  was  choke  full  of  tubs,  and  low  in  the  water.  At 
last  we  shipped  a  sea  which  pretty  nigh  swamped  us,  and  then 
old  dad  says,  '  We'm  noi  help  for  it ;  out  with  'em  !'  Most  of  the 
tubs  was  bent  on  by  this  time,  and  soi  we  down  jib,  ran  her  up  in 
the  wind,  and  began  tO'  pay  out  the  drift  line  with  the  tubs  bent 
on.  Directly  they  were  all  out  we  down  canvas,  and  lay  by  the 
tubs  all  night.  The  vessel  lay  easy  enough,  though,  of  course, 
she  drifted  a  deal  to'  leeward,  but  that  was  better  than  losing  tubs 
and  wessel !  We  wasi  pretty  nigh  froze  afore  the  morning,  for  you 
see  we  was  wet  through,  and  the  craft  had  taken  in  such  a  power 
of  water  we  couldn't  get  a  fire  lit  in  the  bit  of  a  f'xsl.  It  was  sleet 
and  snow,  too,  all  the  time.  Well,  the  breeze  soon  blowed  itself 
out.  We  picked  up  the  tubs,  got  canvas  on  her,  and  next  even- 
ing ran  in  by  Mousehole  and  sunk  the  go^ods  on  safe  ground,  and 
got  goiod  bearings.  Time  we  got  in  toi  Penzance  we  was  that  stiff 
with  cold  we  could  hardly  finger  the  canvas.  Now,  that'll  give 
yon  an  idea  of  the  sort  of  work  it  was — aye,  bitter  times  we  had, 
and  noi  mistake ;  and  when  we  lost  the  goods  intO'  the  bargain ; 
why,  there's  no  wonder  sum  on  'emi  was  brought  toi  see  the  wicked- 
ness of  it ! 

"Well, sir,  to  continny.  I  wa,s  telling  you  as  how  old  dad, 
being  an  edicated  man,  took  tO'  his  Bible  when  he  got  too  old  for 
going  afloat.  Oh,  he  was  werry  religious,  though,  to  be  sure, 
there  was  some  said  as  he  lived  his  life  when  he  was  young — he 
lived  to  be  a  werry  old  man,  as  you  may  know,  sir^ — 89  years  four 
months  three  days — that  was  his  age  afore  he  slipped  his  moor- 
ings. As  I  was  saying,  the  old  man  couldn't  get  along  of  a  Sun- 
day afternoon  without  the  family  Bible.  Arter  he'd  had  his  bit 
nap  he'd  turn  over  till  he  got  to  the  Hactses,  and  run  his  finger 
along  till  he  come  toi  the  official  log  of  that  there  craft  what  St. 
Paul  shipped  aboard  of,  time  he  was  wrecked  at  Malta — druv 
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on  the  lee  shore  there.  The  old  boy  was  werry  fond  of  seafaring 
matters,  and  he'd  finger  away  over  that  there  log  of  the  grain  ship 
what  belonged  to  Alexandria  till  the  print  was  pretty  nigh  all 
rubbed  away.  He'd  spin  a  fine  yarn  to  the  youngsters  about  what 
he'd  ardone  supposing  as  how  he'd  been  aboard  that  there  craft ; 
for,  yon  see,  he'd  sailed  the  Mediterranean  in  his  day,  and  knew 
the  winds  to  a  haffygraphy  ;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  he  thought 
precious  small  beer  of  them  Egyptians  or  Greeks,  or  whatever 
they  was  as  signed  articles  aboard  that  craft.  He  used  to  say 
he'd  been  shipmates  along  of  some  Greeks,  and  he  reckoned  them 
about  as  mutinous  a  lot  as  ever  he  sailed  with,  and  no  account  as 
seamen  neither.  For  my  part,  I  never  could  understand  how 
them  corn  ship.s,  as  they  called  them,  came  to  be  lading  grain 
at  Alexandria ;  all  the  wessels  I've  ever  come  acro-ss  a,s  sailed  in 
tha  trade  shipped  grain  in  the  Black  Sea^-Odessa  way.  But  I 
s'pose  them  furriners  trades  different  to  us.     Is  that  sO',  sir? 

"  There  was  one  thing  old  dad  never  did  believe  in,  that 
there  '  undergirding,'  as  they  called  it.  He  used  to  say  he  co'uldn't 
understand  however  the  Board  of  Trade  Inspector  ever  came  to 
let  such  a  ramshackle  old  craft  put  to  sea — unless  he'd  been 
squared — and  with  a  shipload  of  passengers,  too;  althongh  they 
was  l)ut  a  lot  of  sojers  and  conwicts.  Still,  they  was  men.  May  be 
you  know,  sir,  there's  nothing  .so  dangerous  as  a  leaky  ship.  If  the 
water  gets  amongst  the  com  it's  sure  to  bust  out  her  sides,  under- 
girding  or  no  undergirding.  P'raps  they  wasn't  as  strict  in  them 
days  as  they  are  now?     No  PlimsoU-mark,  I  reckon? 

"  'Twas  a  rum  go,  too,  to  my  mind,  putting  to  sea  with  such 
a  passul  of  longshore  chaps  and  beachcombers  as  they  had  for 
a  crew.  Got  into  the  hands  of  some  rascally  shipping  agent,  I 
suppose?  'Twas  like  'em,  too,  sneaking  off  in  the  boat,  all  on  the 
sly,  when  the  wes.sel  was  on  the  rocks.  Chaps  what'll  do  that 
sort  of  thing  ought  to  be  strung  up,  to  my  mind.  I've  heard  some 
people  say  that  the  military  orficer  aboard  oughter  have  listened 
to  what  Paul  told  him,  and  laid  up  the  old  craft  for  the  winter. 
But  was  it  likely  he'd  pay  more  attention  to  a  conwict  than  'he 
skipper?     No,  't'warnt  likely! 
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"  Old  dad  used  toi  think  a  lot  of  that  there  Paul,  though,  to 
be  sure,  he  warn't  bred  to  the  sea.  But,  mind  you,  he  never 
blamed  the  sojer  orficer^ — centurion,  ot  whatever  they  called  him 
— for  not  taking  his  advice;  it  didn't  seem  natural  that  a  shore- 
going  chap  would  make  a  better  forecast  than  a  man  trained  to 
the  sea!  But,  as  I  wa,s  telling  you,  the  old  man  used  toi  say  Paul 
was  about  the  only  chap  aboard  that  there  craft  as  kept  his  head 
in  the  breeze  of  wind^ — aye,  and  wasn't  off  his  feed,  either !  'Twas 
like  they  furriners  eating  nothing  for  fourteen  days  !  Toi  my  mind 
it  was  a  queer  thing  how  they  could  work  without  vittals.  Any- 
ways, it  put  heart  intoi  them  when  they  did  have  a  bite  and  a,  sup, 
for  they  turned  to  and  huv  out  all  the  wheat. 

"  They  made  a  werry  pretty  landfall,  toio,  considering  as  how 
they  never  steered  no  course,  but  let  the  craft  drift.  It  was  ten 
to  one  the  wessel  didn't  goi  bang  up  agin  the  cliffs^ — wild  place 
to  chance  on  in  a  gale  of  wind,  that  there  island.  Been  toi  Malta, 
I  s'po'se,  sir?  Bus'lin'  place  they  tell  me;  anyways,  there'll  be 
mo^re  going  on  in  the  Grand  Harbour  now  in  a  day  than  there 
was  in  a,  year  time  we  reads  about,  I  reckon.  No  steamers  then, 
I  s'pose? 

"  Well,  the  old  man  used  to  run  on,  calling  the  soundings  and 
checking  'em'  off  on  an  old  chart  he'd  picked  up  sumveres,  and 
plotting  out  the  wessel's  track  arter  she  left  the  Fair  Havens. 
And  by  the  time  he'd  got  her  into^  broken  water  he  mostly  dozed 
off,  with  his  'eadi  on  the  book ;  and  mother  used  to  say,  if  he'd 
as  much  larnin'  inside  his  old  nut  as  he  had  underneath  it  he'd 
'a  been  a  cleverer  man  nor  the  passon.  Anyways,  it  made  a  fine 
pillow  for  the  old  boy,  and  he  mostly  slept  on  till  teartime. 

"  The  only  thing  what  riled  mother  was  when  the  old  chap's 
pipe  tumbled  out  of  his.  mouth,  and  she  had  to  nip  it  up  sharp 
afore  it  burnt  the  Bible ;  though  many's  the  time  I've  seen  the 
ashes  tumble  out,  and  'twas  a  wonder  there  never  was  a  blaze^up ! 
Sometimes  she'd  try  and  clap  a  hakerchief  under  his  head,  for  he'd 
made  the  pages  that  greasy  along  o'  his  old  nut  it  almost  shined ; 
but  she  had  to  do'  it  werry  gingerly,  so  as  not  tO'  disturb  the  old 
boy,  for  he  had  a  rough  tongue  if  he  was  woke  up  sudden — had 
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a  trick  of  rapping  out  things  as  *d  startle  you.     He'd  a  surprisin' 
command  of  language,  as  you  know,  sir. 

"  I  can  see  the  old  chap  now,  with  his  head  on  the  book, 
and  his  pii>e  just  a-going  to  fall.  Oh,  he  was  werry  religions,  sir 
— never  missed  a  Sunday  without  his  nap  a-top  of  the  family 
Bible.  Why,  the  werry  day  he  slipped  his  moorings  he  had  the 
Bible  brought  up  to  his  bed,  and  checked  the  soundings  as  he  lay 
there.  We  was  most  of  us  about  him,  for  the  doctor  said  he 
didn't  think  he  coukl  last  long.  Mother  had  just  brought  him  a 
sup  of  tea,  when  he  called  out,  '  Deep  sixteen,'  and  dropped  off 
as  quiet  as  a  new-bom  infant. 

"  Yes,  sir,  them  was  the  last  words  old  dad  ever  spoke.  He 
never  said  a  word  arter.  And  where  dot  you  think  his  finger  lay, 
sir?  He'd  been  fuddling  away  at  the  leaves  till  he'd  lost  his 
place,  and  when  mother  came  toi  look  his  finger  lay  pointing  at 
the  words,  '  The  troubles  of  the  righteous  are  werry  great.'  Yes, 
sir,  that's  where  his  finger  lay,  and  mother  had  it  marked  off — 
you  may  see  it  in  the  lx)ok  to  this  day !  'Twas  a  werry  proper 
text,  sir,  I'm  thinking,  for,  you  see,  the  O'ld  man  was  werry  re- 
ligious, and  he'd  lived  a  hard  life  as  ever  a  man  had.  Mother 
had  the  words  cut  on  the  old  man's  headstone,  and  you  may  see 
it  up  to  Churchtown,  in  the  corner,  bearing  about  S.S.E.  from 
the  porch.  He  alius  had  a  hankering  arter  that  there  billet ;  you 
see,  it  lay  snug  and  quiet  under  the  lee  of  the  squire's  vault. 
There's  a  grapnel  cut  on  the  stone,  too,  and  a  bit  of  tarred  drift- 
line  round  the  grave.  Yes,  sir,  he  lived  by  them  when  he  was 
with  us,  and  'tis  fitting  they  should  be  nigh  his  body  now.  (After 
a  long  pau.se)  I've  heard  say,  sir,  there's  to  be  no  sea  in  the  next 
world.     Is  that  Gosix,^,  sir?" 

*'  So  we're  told,  John." 

"  I'm  thinking,  then,  the  olrl  chap'll  be  werry  hard  i)ut  for 
a  job,  for  he  never  liked  kicking  his  heels  about  on  shore  for 
long." 
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